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A Premium Worth Having 


This awl is one of the handiest tools about the farm. Would you like one without cost? The Regular 
Price is $1.00. 



Lest 

You 

Forget 


There are four ways by which you may own one of these awls: First, Send your renewal and one new sub- 
scription with $1.00. Second, Send two new subscriptions and $1.00. Third, Send renewal for two years and 
$1.00 Fourth, Send $1.00 and we will renew your subscription and send the North Dakota Farmerfor six 
months to any three persons in this state. The awl will be sent post paid. 
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NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, Lisbon, N. D. 


Pure Gold, But N ot “ Y ellow” 

Ask Your Superintendent or any Progressive Educator Regarding the Merits of 

The Rotary, Uncle AiVill’s Magazine 

FOUNDED IN 1897 


Single Subscriptions, One School Year 50 cents 

In Clubs of Five or More to One Person . 30 cents 


This Magazine has “Plowed its way” into every County of North 
Dakota and has already entered every state in the Union. This is Why: 

It contains as much reading matter during the year as the First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers combined. 
It is more eagerly read by the pupils than any book. It furnishes choice fresh reading every month. 

It contains just the selections suggested by the Course of Study. It is classic. Its personality is magnetic. 

Our Offer to North Dakota Farmer Readers. 

To any School Officer or Teacher mentioning this offer we will give a year’s subscription 
to THE FARMER with every order for a club of five or more Rotaries for one year. 

Address, 

The Rotary, Lisbon, N. D, 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 

By J. H. WORST 


The numerous development leagues re- 
cently formed on the Missouri Slope and 
in the west-Missouri country indicate a 
commendable desire on the part of farm- 
ers to promote a better system of farm 
management than they have hitherto 
practiced. The Better Farming Asso- 
ciation also is working along eminently 
practical lines for the improvement of 
farm practice in many counties of the 
state. At the same time, ex-president 
James f. Hill is spending considerable 
money in the territory traversed by the 
Great Northern Railroad and its branches, 
for the improvement of agriculture. In 
addition to all this, nearly half the coun- 
ties of the state are preparing to hold in- 
dustrial fairs during the summer and fall. 

The Better-Farming train conducted 
jointly by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, the Farmers’ Institute and the 
Agricultural College, is carrying the most 
practical sort of education to the very 
doors of the farmers. A government ex- 
pert also has been located in the state to 
direct and correlate the work of the Farm 
Husbandry Alumni Association and others, 
with a view to building into the agricul- 
tural structure of the commonwealth such 
approved methods of farming and animal 
husbandry as are regularly taught at the 
Agricultural College. 

All the above named movements would 
indicate a general awakening, not only 
among farmers but among business men as 
well, to the needs of scientific farming. 
Neither should the fact be overlooked that 
the bulk of the expense involved in the 
movements just enumerated is being 
borne by private individuals or by private 
business corporations. 

Favorable Climatic Conditions 

No state can boast of better soil, more 
sunshine, or better climate conditions for 
producing wheat, barley, potatoes, or 
flax, nor are the climatic conditions of the 
state much inferior for the production of 
corn, hay, and many other crops. There is 
also abundant; precipitation to meet the 


demands of agriculture if the moisture is 
conserved instead of being permitted to 
evaporate at will or to be drawn out of the 
soil by injurious weeds. The losses sus- 
tained hitherto on account of drought 
should be charged to ignorance or neglect 
on the part of farmers rather than to in- 
sufficient precipitation. True; there is no 
moisture to waste. Farmers cannot ex- 
pect, however, to allow any considerable 
portion to be needlessly lost during any 
season of the year, and still have enough to 
produce profitable crops with regularity. 
When the principles of conservation of 
moisture, therefore, arethoroly understood 
and practiced, which among other things, 
involves plenty of humus in the soil in the 
form of manure, freedom from weeds, and 
abundance of cultivation, the evil effects 
of drought will be dispelled. 

Nevertheless, a higher degree of intelli- 
gence is required to farm successfully in 
North Dakota than in many other coun- 
tries. The intelligence referred to has no 
reference to algebra, solid geometry, or 
ancient history, but to the forces of Nature 
— to the means of production, and how to 
direct the former and to utilize the latter. 
Intelligence of this character, aside from 
its utility, is even more elevating and more 
closely related to the humanities than 
much that is taught in colleges and uni- 
versities and denominated “culture 
study.” The study of agriculture even 
would not be out of place in a theological 
seminary. Indeed, if the judgment of 
Christ in selecting material for His 
parables is worth anything, agriculture 
would be very much in place in such 
institutions. 

More Attention Should be Given to 
Agriculture 

When the citizens of the state direct 
their attention as largely to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and its possibilities as 
its importance warrants, there will be no 
end to our common prosperity. The 
means are at hand — incorporated in the 
sojl — and all that is required of the farmer 


is for him to arrive at a thoro understand- 
ing of what should be done and when and 
how to do it. However, a state enjoying 
such tremendous natural advantages as 
North Dakota, especially advantages which 
bear directly upon the production of 
food — the chief essential of life, should 
spare neither time nor expense in utilizing 
them to the very utmost. This requires 
education as well as labor. An agricul- 
tural state should spend as much money 
on agricultural education, and equipment 
for such education, as upon all other 
types of education, to be half way consist- 
ent — tradition to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The fact that food is becoming scarce, in 
proportion to population; the fact that our 
grain yields per acre are decreasing while 
the national population is rapidly in- 
creasing should convince every thinking 
person that any state capable of produc- 
ing bread material in abundance has a rela- 
tive advantage over most others, and that 
com monsense would indicate the propriety 
of utilizing that advantage, especially 
when the public welfare, rather than sel- 
fish desires, is thereby promoted. 

The significance, therefore, of the many 
movements looking toward improved agri- 
culture is apparent. 

Bread Line Near at Hand 

The United States is not far removed, 
already, from the bread line. Production 
in the United States is not keeping pace 
with increasing population. The lands 
that may yet be brought under irrigation 
and the swamps that can be reclaimed by 
drainage and rendered productive cannot 
more than keep pace, for a limited period 
of time, with the bread demands made by 
our ever-increasing population. Soon two 
blades of grass will have to grow where one 
grows now. 

Not only will two blades of grass have 
to occupy the place of one but it is high 
time that farmers determine who shall 
enjoy the extra blade. In other words, 
the country demands more producers and 
fewer middlemen. Middlemen are a 
necessity and render useful service, mani- 
festly, but they are becoming more numer- 
ous than business conditions warrant. 
The professions also are overcrowded. 
Thousands are eking out a precarious 
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existance simply because society has no 
use for so many of them. They inject 
themselves with extreme cleverness into 
the social, professional, and business 
world and demand a living. They de- 
mand the best there is and proceed to take 
it. How long this will be permitted re- 
mains to be seen. Far better for them 
and for the public welfare if fully one- 
third of their number would remove their 
boiled shirts, don overalls and engage in 
some productive calling. 

However, the very popularity that 
seems destined to come to agriculture thru 
the agencies now in the field, for its im- 
provement, should tend to direct young 
men and young women of education more 
largely into productive channels instead of 
away from them. 

Our modern educational ideals, the 
legitimate offspring of the agricultural col- 
leges, also tend in the same direction. The 
teaching of elementary agriculture and 
nature study in the common and second- 
ary schools, the training offered in domes- 
tic science to school girls, and manual 
instruction given to boys, in the villages 
and cities, all tend toward popularizing 
productive occupations and the establish- 
ment of the American home on a more sub- 
stantial and popular basis. All this does 
not necessarily mean the exaltation of the 
material side of life at the expense of the 
spiritual, but rather the crowning of the 
material, (which is absolutely essential) 
with that intelligence and refinement — 
with those lofty ideals which hitherto have 
been too much associated with or monop- 
olized by the non-productive classes and 
by leisure people. The man that knows 
how to make money by productive labor 
while living properly and largely, and who 
can use his wealth in the best way should 
be considered a model citizen, rather than 
the man who accumulates wealth by his 
wits or by sharp practices. 


LIGNITE PRODUCTION INCREASES 

Figures of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey Show the Production 
of more than Half a Million Tons in 
1911 . 

The production of coal in North Dakota 
in 1911, according to figures obtained by 
E. W. Parker and made public by the 
United States Geological Survey, was 
502,628 short tons, valued at $720,489. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
State that the production has amounted 
to more than half a million short tons. 
North Dakota was one of the few Western 
States whose production in 1911 exceeded 
that of 1910, whereas in 1910 it had been 
the one State of the Rocky Mountain 
and Great Plains provinces that showed a 
decrease. The production in 1911 ex- 
ceeded that of 1910 by 103,587 short tons, 


or 25.96 per cent, in quantity, and by 
$125,350, or 21.06 per cent, in value. 

The total production of coal in North 
Dakota and the increase in 1911 over 1910 
are not of really great importance when 
compared with the output of coal in most 
of the other States, east or west, yet both 
are significant as indicating considerable 
success in the efforts to utilize this local 
fuel resource, which is of low grade com- 
pared with the coals from other States 
that are brought into competition with it. 

Can Supply Local Demand 

The development and utilization of the 
lignites of North Dakota, as of Texas, 
must depend on relatively local markets, 
for as they disintegrate rapidly on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere they do not bear 
long transportation and must be used a 
short time after being mined. Lignite 
is not a high-grade fuel and on account 
of its large moisture content does not 
reach high temperatures in combustion. 
It is therefore undesirable for steam rais- 
ing, tho it can be used for that pur- 
pose in specially constructed furnaces with 
large grate areas. It does, however, serve 
fairly well for a domestic fuel where other 
coals are obtainable only at a high price. 
It has also been found, on account of its 
smokeless and sootless qualities, well 
adapted for burning brick, one of the few 
manufacturing industries of North Dako- 
ta, and considerable quantities are burned 
each year in brick kilns at Dickinson, 
Scranton and Kenmare. 

Makes Good Briquets and 
Producer Gas 

The University of North Dakota has 
been conducting some interesting experi- 
ments on the utilization of lignite for 
gas-making and in the manufacture of 
briquets. A plant operated by the School 
of Mines of the University has been lo- 
cated at the mining substation at Hebron. 
In a letter dated April 23, 1912, Prof. E. 
J. Babcock, Dean of the College of Mining 
Engineering, says: 

“We are doing a very large amount of 
research work at this plant on the use 
of various binders, the best methods of 
preparing the coal, as well as the best 
methods of mixing and pressing. We are 
improving our plant and enlarging it at 
the present time, so as to get data more 
nearly approaching those of a commercial 
plant. Thus far we have made but small 
quantities of briquets, but by the meth- 
ods which we are working out we have 
gotten very excellent results. 

“The briquets are of high grade, stand 
well in the fire and on exposure to atmos- 
pheric agencies. They are of high heat 
value, being raised from 7,500 or 7,800 in 
the raw lignite to about 12,000 British 
thermal units in the finished briquets. 
After the improvements are completed 
which we are now making our experimen- 
tal plant will be able to run uniformly at a 
rate of 10 tons per day. We operate a gas 


plant in connection with the lignite plant, 
thereby generating gas from lignite and 
briquetting the residue. This residue 
gives a high heat unit briquet. 

“We condense about one and one-half 
tons of raw lignite into 1 ton of briquets in 
this manner. The gas and other by-prod- 
ucts are saved. We derive approximately 
10,000 cubic feet of 400 British thermal 
unit gas per ton of reasonably dry lignite. 
We have tried a great variety of binders 
and methods.” 

A bulletin giving a complete descrip- 
tion of the plant and of the work proposed 
to be done was published by the Univer- 
sity in 1911. 

Altho lignite, as stated, is not a sat- 
isfactory steam fuel, investigations have 
shown that it is exceedingly well adapted 
to the manufacture of producer gas, and 
as the producer and the internal combus- 
tion engines come into more general use 
the formerly despised lignites of North 
Dakota will be found to possess great po- 
tentialities in the settlement and upbuild- 
ing of the State. 

The North Dakota mines were practi- 
cally free from labor troubles in 1911, only 
two interruptions to work for this cause 
being reported. One of these was settled 
in 24 hours, the other lasted three and one- 
half days. 


THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 

J. R. Waggoner, of the I. H. G. 
Service Bureau 

A great deal has been said in a joc- 
ular way about the razor-back hog and 
his sun-splitting abilities, but it is a 
very encouraging fact that he is rap- 
idly becoming extinct. His happy hunt- 
ing rounds consist now of only a small 
part of the total hog producing area. He 
has been succeeded by the more domes- 
ticated and more highly developed type of 
hog, which someone has properly dubbed 
“the mortgage raiser.” Many farmers 
can easily attribute the possession of 
homes, wealth and all that goes there- 
with, to the domesticated hog. His place 
in the scheme of industrial progress 
has been won not by any unusual train, 
but is largely due to the fact that his 
profitableness is a result of instinctive 
economical habits. By nature he seems 
to fit into the whole scheme of farming as a 
utilizer, to the best possible advantage, of 
many of the farm products that would 
otherwise be a total loss. 

We can draw a very valuable lesson 
from this all but artistic animal, whose 
only language is his squeal of disapproval 
and his sturdy grunt of satisfaction. Fe 
saves where others waste, and makes his 
living by rooting around — sometimes in 
places where wanted, sometimes not. If 
there is anything within reach that he 
likes he usually finds it and proceeds to 
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make good use of the opportunity without 
any manifest concern or excitement. 
He seems to make it his business to look 
after small things, even the holes in the 
fence if the outside looks more inviting. 

Profitable farming is becoming more 
and more a business proposition in 
which it is necessary to look after the 
small things and to use to the best ad- 
vantage every opportunity to produce 
more economically. The best and most 
profitable farmers have adopted systems 
of farm accounting, or, in other words, 
they have become bookkeepers,- have 
kept such complete records as to enable 
them to determine which fields were 
profitable and which were not. To begin 
with, it is not absolutely necessary to fol- 
low up all little details, but it is a good plan 
to do so as completely as possible. 

If we were to go into a manufactur- 
ing plant, one of the first things to im- 
press us would be the system of doing 
things and the strict principles of economy 
that are followed. All products that can 
be used for other purposes are saved, 
properly stored, and used when the time 
comes. At the end of each month, and 
possibly each day, the manager knows the 
exact status of affairs — the amount of 
stock on hand, and the quantity of 
finished product ready for the market. 
Every part of a great machine is num- 
bered and each must be accounted for. 

If the same unsystematic methods 
were practiced in factories as are used 
on some farms, they would soon lose 
their identity with the world’s pro- 
gress, and become nothing but idle 
monuments to some man’s failure. On 
careful consideration it is plain to see 
that with farming it is as important, 
if not more so, to keep definite and 
strict records of all expenditures of 
time, money and labor. 

The space alloted to this article will not 
permit a detailed explanation of all the 
possibilities of an accounting system 
on the farm and what it will accomplish, 
but carefully kept records will be an index 
finger to point the farmer to loop holes 
thru which the profits are now slipping. 
He would know which are the profitable 
fields; which are the most profit producing 
crops; which cows were boarders, that he 
might at the end of the season sell such 
animals to pay their board bills; he would 
know whether he was utilizing his horse 
power to the best possible advantage. 
In this connection it might be said 
that one of our foremost universities 
has just found that on a 160-acre farm, 
equipped with six splendid head of 
work stock, the average daily labor 
per horse was only a little over three 
hours for the entire year — a very small 
average labor record, indicating a lack of 
efficiency. 

Well kept accounts would enable us 
to determine the most satisfactory way 
of utilizing our dairy products. Ex- 


periment Stations have found that the 
cream separator reduces the loss of 
butterfat per cow to one-eighth that 
of the deep setting; one-twenty-first 
of the shallow pan, and one-thirty-third 
of the water dilution methods of cream 
separation. This shows that the 
ordinary farmer who is milking ten 
average cows, figuring butter at the mar- 
ket price, will save more than the price of a 
separator in a single season. It not 
only is economical from the stand- 
point of obtaining more of the butter- 
fat from the milk and other methods 
of cream separation, but makes it pos- 
sible to utilize the milk before it has 
undergone the action of detrimental 
bacteria, to which it is very susceptible. 
Every farmer knows that milk as it comes 
fresh from the separator is in the most 
wholesome condition for feeding young 
pigs and young calves. 

The average cream separator will 
remove practically all of the butter- 
fat from the milk. Many tests show 
that the loss is often as low as .02 of 
one per cent. Perhaps you will say 
that the fat left in the milk is not lost, 
because it is utilized by the calves and 
pigs to which it is fed. We agree with 
you in this perfectly, but let us look 
at it from a financial and economical 
standpoint. The butterfat if sold on the 
market will bring at least twenty-five 
cents a pound. In comparison with this, 
the fat required for growing animals may 
be supplied in the form of corn and other 
grains at a cost of at least one-tenth the 
value of the butterfat, and at the same 
time this feed will supply other elements 
which are necessary for the growing 
animal. 

We hear a great deal said nowadays 
about maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. We all know that if grain is sold 
direct on the market that we deplete 
the fertility of the land very rapidly. 
The next best system of farming is stock 
raising for meat production, and the best 
of all systems for maintaining the produc- 
tivity of the land, and at the same time 
reap profits therefrom, is dairying — not 
selling the whole milk but selling butter 
only. 

In dairy farming the soil fertility 
removed is very much less than in any 
other kind of farming — in 400 pounds 
of butterfat there is less than 1 pound 
nitrogen, two-tenths of a pound phos- 
phorus, and one-tenth of a pound of 
potassium. 

Only by following some system of 
farm accounting can we know these 
things and be able to weigh in the balance 
the returns from each field from each 
kind of stock and from every farm oper- 
ation. 


North Dakota Farmer: Fifty Cents a 
year; 3 yrs., $1.00. Agents wanted. 


CORPORATION AND COOPERATION 
W. C. Palmer, Agricultural Editor, 
N. D. A. C. 

Corporation is the method of modern 
business organization. By this means 
several people put their money together so 
as toi gain the advantage that comes from a 
larger amount of capital. The building 
equipment and running of a railroad, for 
instance, requires more money than one 
man has, so many people put in their 
money — in some cases thousands. The 
building and equipping of a factory usually 
requires more money than the one starting 
it possesses. By others putting in their 
money the factory is made possible. In 
one sense the corporation is a cooperative 
affair. It is many people working to- 
gether with their money for the good of 
each other. 

The corporation does not lend itself so 
well to the organization of farm business, 
but the underlying principles of the 
corporation, that is cooperation, is ad- 
mirably adapted to farm affairs. In this 
case it will not be only money that is put 
into the cooperative affair but it will be 
the producing of farm products, marketing 
farm products, social life, credit, good will, 
education. 

In the producing of farm products, there 
are two ways of cooperating — cooperation 
in the growing of some one crop, as po- 
tatoes, producing of the one variety work- 
ing towards a high standard of quality so 
as to make the locality known for that one 
particular kind and quality of potato. 
In stock raising, grow one kind of stock 
and that of a high quality so as to make 
the locality known for this. 

The other way of cooperating in growing 
the crop is the cooperative ownership of 
machinery that is expensive and not much 
used, as silage cutters, potato planters and 
diggers, traction engines, sires, etc. 

Where there is cooperation in produc- 
tion it will not be difficult to bring about 
cooperation in marketing such products as 
potatoes and butter and in buying such 
things as machinery, binder twine and 
coal. 

Cooperation in education is being 
worked out thru the consolidated school. 
This is being further developed thru 
Farmers’ Clubs, where farmers exchange 
their experiences and observations. The 
social life and religion need to be closely 
united. The church should be the leader 
in the social life. The denominations 
should come together and agree on one 
church and make that a strong one in- 
stead of having several weak ones. 

Farmers could well cooperate in the 
establishing of credit associations or at 
least in borrowing money. If farmers had 
an organization and this would stand back 
of loans, there is no reason why money 
could not be secured for 5% and 6% where 
10% and even more is now the rule. 
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Cooperation will do for the farmer wha‘ 
corporation has done for business. The 
marvelous development of modern indus- 
try and business could never have come 
except as a result of the corporation which 
enabled people to work together, or if you 


COUNTRY ROADS 
McNeal C. James 

One of the chief drawbacks to country 
life in the past has been that of poor roads. 
This objection has been overcome in a 
great many places but in the majority 
of country communities the roads are in 
bad shape during a considerable portion of 
the year. 

Few things are more important to 
country people than good roads. People 
who live in communities where roads are 
in bad condition, suffer in an economic, 
educational, social and a religious way. 
The attendance upon religious and social 
gatherings is often very small because it 
is practically impossible for those living at 
some little distance away to get thru some 
portions of the road. Children are often 
compelled to remain out of school for the 
same reason. One of the greatest hind- 
rances to consolidation of rural schools in 
many townships is the bad condition of 
the roads. The transportation of grain 
and other farm products is impossible, 
often, just at the time when such things 
should be marketed. 

In some ways the roads in our state 
have a big advantage over those of the 
central west. In the first place we have a 
much smaller rainfall than farther south- 
east. Our soils are a little more sandy 
in many places and the water which does 
fall tends to enter the ground more quickly 
than if the soil were more clayey. 

In some places, however the roads are 
in poor condition. Much of the surface of 
the country is rolling and often hilly. In 
many of these sections there is a very poor 
grade. That is, the hills have never been 
cut down or the depressions between them 
filled in. Often swampy places arc not 
graded making it necessary to go far to get 
around them. During certain times of 
year these stretches of road are bad. 

Where the surface is very unlevel the 
drifting of snow often makes the roads 
almost impassable. Spots of sticky, 
greasy, soil known as gumbo often occur 
in these regions. These soils make a very 
poor road during wet time of year. 

A strip of bad road along with a fairly 
good road always limits the load one can 
haul. The old saw “A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link” might well be ap- 
plied to roads and say that a road is no 
better than its worst spot. 


please, to cooperate — likewise a rapid de- 
velopment will come in farming when 
proper use is made of cooperation. Each 
one working by himself will not get far, 
either in business nor in farming. 


When one considers the large amount of 
produce the farmers of our state must 
needs haul, and the distance most of it is 
pulled, he can see how very important 
good roads are to him in this regard. 
Besides many farmers and townspeople 
make much Use of automobiles. These 
make good roads quite desirable. 

The most needed immediate improve- 
ments in our roads are: 

1. The establishing of better grades 
in rolling sections. 

2. The grading up of level stretches. 

3. Draining of low areas. 

4. The gravelling of certain of the worst 
places where the soils are gumbo in 
nature. 

5. The constant use of the King road 
drag. 


ROADS BUILDING IN ITS NEWEST 
PHASE 

Even France, with its great system of 
national, state, and county highways, 
now realizes that the intense use of the 
roads demands changes in construction 
and more thoro maintenance. This fact 
was frankly voiced by Councilor of State 
Chargueraud, who is the inspector general 
of bridges and highways and director of 
roads and navigation, of France, . whose 
admission came at the dinner given in his 
honor, at Washington, May 21, by Logan 
Waller Page, director of the U. S. Office of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who is also the president of the 
American Association for Highways Im- 
provement. 

It has ever been argued that modern 
road making should meet the new condi- 
tions which have been imposed by twen- 
tieth century locomotion, which means 
not only automobile traffic, but that of all 
other vehicles as well. The National 
Good Roads Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association has agitated for this 
end, and the sum and substance of the 
best engineering practice thruout all 
modern road building nations, (and all are 
struggling towards the same end, whether 
it be France, with the best roads in the 
world, and the most of them, or Guate- 
mala with equally good roads but few) 
is to take into consideration the combined 
intensive traffic of everything that goes on 
wheels. 


This was the argument put forward at 
the Willard hotel banquet, the guest list 
of which included M. Jusserand, the 
French Ambassador, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson, and Chairman George C. 
Diehl, of the A. A. A. Good Roads Board. 

It was in reply to a query propounded 
by Frandis Miltoun Mansfield, the A. A. 
A. spokesman of the occasion, who ad- 
dressed the distinguished foreigner in his 
own tongue, that Monsieur Chargueraud 
said that while the automobile was pri- 
marily not the road destroyer that its op- 
ponents claimed, it, in conjunction with a 
heavy horse-drawn traffic as well, was 
bringing about conditions which were well 
nigh insupportable unless combatted 
with the best forces possible in the light 
of the science of modern road-building. 

During the course of the speeches this 
one insistent thought was reiterated by 
M. Chargueraud, M. de Pulligny — the 
head of the French Mission of Engineers 
and M. de Jolv, engineer in chief of the 
Bridges and Highways of Paris, now visit- 
ing the United States — was that old-time 
road conditions no longer obtained, and 
that new formulas of road building, and a 
new application of public funds will 
necessarily be made by the central con- 
trolling body for roads building and roads 
improvement, which in France is the 
National Government, as indeed it should 
be in connection with national routes in 
any country where the interests of the 
whole people are at heart. 

It matters little whether the medium 
thru which this money is to be distributed 
is the Department of Agriculture or the 
Department of Commerce and Labor; 
the point is, that centralized control, and 
centralized control only, will assure the 
proper application of any national funds 
which may be available. 

Another question which was brought up 
was the advisability of the United States 
forming a part of the International Asso- 
ciation of Roads Congresses, being now the 
only nation among the great powers not 
officially represented. This is advocated 
by the American Automobile Association, 
which in its organic capacity is the only 
American affiliation of the League of In- 
ternational Touring Associations. For 
this reason it is vigorously contended that 
steps should be taken, and that publi- 
city should be given, as to the desirability 
of the*United States taking an official part 
in this important international work, and 
to the end of ultimately bringing one of 
these international congresses to America 
for its meeting place. The next congress 
will be that in London in 1913, when 
every effort should be made to bring the 
gathering to follow to the United States. 


Are you boosting the North Dakota 
Farmer? One year, 50 cents; three 
years, $1.00. 


GOOD ROADS 
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WAGON ROADS 

W. C. Palmer, Agri. Editor 
N. D. A. C. 

Wagon roads are to the farm what the 
railroads are to the town and city. What 
would happen to a city if it had such rail- 
roads that they would have to charge two 
or three times as much for freight and 
passenger traffic as to some other city 
otherwise equally well situated; or the 
road bed so poor that only slow time could 
be made; or that the roads would be im- 
passable during parts of the year? We 
know that no city could maintain itself 
under these conditions. 

These are preposterous statements to 
make of a railroad; but they are the condi- 
tions that often maintain on country 
roads where the expense of hauling is in 
many cases two or three times what it 
should be, where the road is such that it 
takes two or three times as long to get to 
market as it should, where the roads are 
not in condition for hauling loads at all 
times. This works to the detriment of the 
farm and its industries just as much as 
that kind of railroad would work to the 
detriment of a town or city. 


THE WELL OR UNDER 
GROUND SILO 
E. K. Clark, Lincoln, Nebr. 

This type of silo or pit is being promoted 
by a few institute men who have had 
little or no experience with Silos but favor 
it thru a mistaken idea that it will be a 
cheap construction and a popular theme 
to talk. 

The labor of digging such a pit certainly 
means much of an expense, and to ex- 
cavate a round pit or well with a dimen- 
sion of 14 or 16 feet in diameter and 28 
to 30 feet deep means a lot of very hard 
labor. It cannot be dug by scraper but 
must be all handmade, and requires much 
labor of the hardest kind. I am not fa- 
miliar with the cost of excavation in our 
hard clay and loose soil but I do know it 
is slow and tedious work, and would re- 
quire considerable time. 

I have based my conclusions on ob- 
servations covering over 25 years and am 
free to say I have known very few under- 
ground silos that could be counted a suc- 
cess in any sense of the word. Many of 
our soils will not stand for such a construc- 
tion, owing to the dangers of caving, com- 
ing in contact with sand or even striking 
waterveins. Therefore the system would 
require to start with a special kind of soil 
and could not be generally recommended. 
The spoiling of the ensilage close to the 
cold wall would be quite certain. I wish 
to call your attention to the digest of a 
Bulletin published by Storrs Experiment 
Station. This Bulletin is an able piece of 


work, gotten out after 5 years of investi- 
gation by scientists, their conclusions 
point emphatically to this fact, that a 
non-conducting wall is necessary for the 
perfect keeping of silage. The soil always 
being cold, the walls will conduct away 
the heat and cause spoiling of the silage 
next the wall. This one fact is sufficient 
to discourage the method. 

The labor of getting out the silage from 
such a structure is certainly a matter of no 
little importance. Practically all the cutters 
now on the market are arranged with 
blowers so that the ensilage can be easily 
blown into the silo, no matter how high it 
may be. An average cutter will put into 
the silo from 75 to 100 tons per day. This 
is done by a power which is economic in 
its nature. On the other hand, the silage 
must be taken out from twice to three 
times per day for 200 days in the year. 
The elevation of this certainly would re- 
quire time and labor, and this multiplied 
by the number of days would be a large 
item each year sufficient to off-set the 
initial cost to say nothing of the in- 
convenience and discouragement of the 
work. It is not difficult to throw out a 
ton of silage in an ordinary silo in ten to 
fifteen minutes. It can drop into a re- 
cepticle which can be conveyed directly 
to the animal. It would require at least 
two or three times the labor and time to' 
get this ensilage out of an underground 
silo. 

The danger from carbon dioxide gas 
forming in the silo is well known among 
those who have used this form of struc- 
ture, or for that matter it is even found in 
wells. Such a gas is extremely dangerous 
and has caused death when the person 
could not get out quickly. Being a heavy 
gas, it is difficult to get rid of. In Breed- 
ers Gazette, there is an account of a silo 
underground that contained this gas. 

The convenience of location of the silo is 
another matter of much importance. It 
often occurs that by locating the silo in a 
certain place, much labor can be saved. 
This place might not be at all desirable to 
sink a pit or well, while an above ground 
silo could be placed anywhere. 

The general appearance of such a struc- 
ture would certainly be minus, while a 
fine above-ground silo adds much to the 
appearance of the buildings, and gives a 
valuation to the place that is of no small 
accounting. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, I believe your people will find 
it decidedly advisable to put up the above- 
ground silo. 


WHY EUROPEAN FARMERS DON’T 
TALK ABOUT “WORN-OUT 
LAND” 

The farmers of Europe do not talk of 
worn-out land as we do in America. 
They take better care of their land, and, 
by intensive farming, make it produce 


more. The following is taken from an 
article in “Farm and Fireside”: 

“The American farmer has swept 
across the continent, leaving abandoned 
farms and worn-out fields in his wake, 
until now we have come to the point 
where all our arable land has been occu- 
pied, and we can no longer wear it out 
and abandon it. We must not only main- 
tain ourselves on the land we have, we 
must maintain a population that will 
soon be double and treble what it now is. 

“Where should we look for information 
if not to the countries of an equal de- 
gree of civilization that are much older 
than our own and have a much great- 
er population in proportion to their 
area? Here in Europe are farm lands 
that have been in cultivation for a thou- 
sand years and are producing larger 
crops than our fertile virgin soils and 
no one ever thinks of these farms wear- 
out out. On the other hand, they be- 
come more valuable and more productive 
year by year. It is a notable fact that 
has been repeated over and over to the 
American farmer, that the average pro- 
duction per acre of the European coun- 
tries, particularly England, France and 
Germany, is over twice the average pro- 
duction of the same crops in the United 
States. Wherein lies the difference? It 
is not because European lands are natural- 
ly more fertile than American, but 
because they are farmed more inten- 
sively. The land is better prepared for 
the seed, plowed deeper, worked more 
before seeding, and as far as possible 
the lands that are to be planted in the 
spring are plowed in the fall and allowed 
to weather during the winter, a system 
that deserves to be greatly extended on 
American farms, especially in our corn- 
lands.” 


IMPORTED FORAGE-PLANT SEEDS 

The Secretary of Agriculture is calling 
attention to the Seed Laboratory which 
has examined a considerable number of 
lots of forage-plant seeds imported into 
the United States during 1911 and found 
that many of them consisted of seed of low 
vitality and high weed-seed content, said: 

“The analyses of 18 lots of seed of al- 
sike clover, red clover, white clover, and 
hairy vetch, amounting to 225,780 pounds, 
showed that the pure seed consisted of 
only 44.9, 64.2, 51.2, and 23 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the consignment, while the 
germination was as follows: 38.8, 37., 30.5, 
and 77 per cent, respectively. Conse- 
quently, tho this seed was imported at a 
cost of $7.47, $7.97, $17, and $3.82 per 
100 pounds, respectively, the actual cost 
of 100 pounds of seed that germinated was 
$44.35 for alsike clover, $34.66 for red 
clover, $111.86 for white clover, and $23. 
clover, $111.86 for white clover, and 
$23.29 for hairy vetch, or from two to four 
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times the market price of seed of the very 
best quality. 

“A special examination of seed of alsike 
clover and red clover imported from Can- 
ada during 1911 showed that approxi- 
mately one-half was unsalable for seeding 
purposes in that country,, the seed-control 
act there prohibiting sale when more than 
a prescribed number of noxious seeds are 
found to the pound. One lot of seed of 
alsike contained less than 50 per cent of 
pure seed, germinating only 15 per cent, 
or seven and one-half per cent of the entire 
bulk. This particular lot contained ap- 
proximately 135,000 weed seeds in each 
pound.” 


THE 1911 YEARBOOK 

The eighteenth volume of the Yearbook 
(1911) has just been issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
appearance and make-up it differs but 
little from its predecessors. It contains 
thirty-one articles, sixty-seven full-page 
illustrations, of which nine are colored, and 
twenty text figures. 

The Department’s appreciation of the 
service Seaman Asahel Knapp rendered to. 
agriculture during his long career is indi- 
cated in the selection of his portrait as a 
frontispiece, and in printing his biography 
as the first article in the volume. 

The fifteenth annual report of the Secre- 
tary for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911, occupies the first 142 pages and gives 
a “general report of the operations of the 
Department,” which under the law must 
form a part of the volume. This report 
supplemented by the statistical matter 
found in an appendix of 200 pages gives a 
more complete and comprehensive sum- 
mary of agricultural conditions in the 
United States than can be found in any 
other single publication. 

The 354 pages comprising the body of 
of the volume contain the thirty 
articles contributed by the members of the 
scientific force of the Department, and 
present data upon many of the important 
questions now occupying the attention of 
agriculturists, topics equally vital to the 
agricultural and urban population, both as 
producers and consumers of the food- 
stuffs of the nation. 

The importance of the forests to the 
agricultural welfare of the country and the 
prominence of forestry in the Depart- 
ment’s work are reflected in two papers, 
entitled “Tree planting by farmers,” and 
“The business aspect of national forest 
timber sales.” 

Closely connected with this work and 
especially interesting to the residents of 
many parts of the West is the cultivating 
of the arid and semi-arid soils of that re- 
gion; hence the papers relating to dry 
farming and irrigation, entitled “Some 
misconceptions concerning dry farming,” 


“The water economy of dry land crops,” 
“Possibilities and need of supplemental 
irrigation in the humid region,” “The 
value of snow surveys as related to irri- 
gation in the humid region,” “The value of 
snow surveys as related to irrigation 
projects,” and “The present outlook for 
irrigation farming, will prove of value to 
farmers and other dwellers in that section 
of the country. 

The two papers on the “Primary prin- 
ciples in the prevention and treatment of 
disease in poultry,” and “The handling 
and marketing of eggs,” together with the 
articles on “The reduction of waste in 
marketing,” and the “Commercial meth- 
ods of canning meats,” will prove of in- 
terest not only to the general public but 
to those whose occupations are more di- 
rectly connected with some phase of that 
work. The deservedly large place which 
the general farmer, the fruit grower, the 
trucker, and the grower of special crops 
hold in the thought and activities of the 
Department is demonstrated by the 
articles on the “Promising new fruits,” 


“Seasonal distribution of labor on the 
farm,” “Some results of the farmers* co- 
operative demonstration work,” “Ro- 
tations in the corn belt,” “Cotton im- 
provement on a community basis,” “The 
Weather Bureau and the cranberry in- 
dustry,” “Plant introduction by the plant 
breeders,” “Relation between rotation 
systems and insect injury in the South,” 
and “The value of predacious beetles in 
destroying insect pests.” 

“Decomposition and its microscopical 
detection in some food products,” “Green 
vegetables and their use in the diet,” and 
“A new respiration calorimeter for use in 
the study of problems of vegetable physi- 
ology,” will appeal very strongly to the 
student of methods of improving the food 
consumed by the people. 

Other papers of current interest sub- 
mitted by different bureaus, entitled “Our 
mid-Pacific bird reservation,” “Bird ene- 
mies of the codling moth,” “Crawfish as 
crop destroyers,” “Fibers used for binder 
twine,” “Important American soils,” the 
“Subsoil waters of central United States,” 



Low Fares for Pleasure 
Trips to Pacific 
Coast Points 

m/t mgt Round trip to Spokane, Lewiston, Walla 

Walla, North Yakima, Ellensburg, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Astoria, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria. On sale May 15, 16, 17, 27, 28, June 
3, 4, 5, 6, 27, 28, 29 and 30, July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

11 and 12. Long limits, liberal stopovers. 

Round trip to San Francisco via Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma andiPortland. On sale May 
15, 16, 17, 27, 28, June 3, 4, 5, 6, 12 to 20 and 
27 to 30, inclusive; July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11 and 12. 
Long limits, liveral stopovers. These fares 
apply via direct route in both directions, 
slightly higher via diverse routes or circuit tour. 
SUMMER TOURIST TICKETS 
on sale daily, June 1 to October 30. 

Visit Yellowstone ParK enroute 

Ask for Particulars 

TRAVEL IN COMFORT ON ANY ONE OF THE 
THROUGH ELECTRIC-LIGHTED FLYERS 
EAST AND WEST DAILY. 

J, -A.. G. RISK., Agent. 

Northern Pacific Railway 

Original and direct line to Gardiner Gateway, official entrance to Yellowstone Park, Season June 15-Sept. 15 


75.10 
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and “The winds of the United States and 
their economic uses,” complete the De- 
partment’s current contribution in the 
new Yearbook. 

The larger part of the edition of this 
volume is reserved by Congress for distri- 
bution by Senators, Representatives, 
Delegates in Congress, and Resident 
Commissioners, and the Department’s 
limited quota is reserved principally for 
its voluntary correspondents for whom its 
entire supply is insufficient to furnish one 
copy to each. 


RURAL CARRIERS AS 
FIRE FIGHTERS 

Realizing that the season of forest fires is 
almost at hand and with the view of 
assisting the Forest Service in keeping the 
damage from them down to a minimum, 
the Postmaster General has issued an 
order which places at the disposal of the 
Forest Service a force of 55,000 men — the 
rural letter carriers, and the star route 
carriers. These men are directed to 
cooperate with the forest rangers and state 
fire wardens whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. They have been directed on ob- 
serving a fire or indications of possible fire, 
to notify the nearest forest official or fire 
warden. If it is impossible for the carrier 
to do this in person he must obtain the 
services of some reputable citizen who will 
transmit the message by telephone, if 
possible. Postmasters in or near national 
forests are also instructed to report any 
fires that they observe to the nearest forest 
official. 

Last year forest fires destroyed in the 
neighborhood of $55,000,000 worth of 
property and the Department of Agri- 
culture has, in consequence, been anxious 
to increase in every way the efficiency of 
its preventive service to reduce the damage 
to a minimum. 


A couple of years ago a rural carrier in a 
western state was caught in a prairie fire 
and only saved himself and his mail by 
driving into a plowed field. Under the 
new order of the Postmaster General 
should there be a like occurrence the car- 
rier is permitted to deviate from his route 
for the purpose of summoning assistance 
in suppressing the blaze. 


BEEF TRUST TO BE INVESTIGATED 

Representative Charles G. Edwards of 
Georgia has introduced in the House a 
resolution demanding an immediate in- 
vestigation of the “Beef Trust.” The 
resolution directs the Attorney General 
to proceed immediately with “an honest 
and thoro investigation of the ‘beef trust’ 
in the United States with a view to dis- 
cover if said trust is controlling the 
prices of meats.” The resolution also di- 
rects the Attorney General to institute 
prosecution to dissolve the “beef trust” in 
the event such a combination is found to 
exist. 

It is reported that the packers claim the 
present high price of meat is due to a scarc- 
ity of livestock and shortage of shipments 
from the West. In this connection the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor has issued a bulletin 
in which it is stated that the livestock re- 
ceipts at the seven principal western 
markets in April, 1912, were greater than 
those of any' April since 1907 and that the 
livestock received at these same markets 
during the four months ending with April 
were greater than during the same months 
of any year during the past decade. The 
excuse for the high price of meat does not 
seem valid in view of the Government’s 
figures. 

North Dakota Farmer: Fifty Cents a 
year; 3 yrs , $1.00. Age its wanted. 


KEEPING THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
ON THE FARM 

By W. G. PALMER 

In Wright County, Iowa, the boys and 
girls above the fourth grade in 34 grade 
schools were asked what they intended to 
do. One hundred and fifty-seven of the 
164 boys replied that they would have 
nothing to do with farming. One hun- 
dred and sixty-three of the 174 girls like- 
wise voted against the farm. Three 
years later, during which time instruction 
had been given in agriculture and home 
economics, the same question was asked of 
the pupils in the same schools. This time 
162 of the 174 boys answered that they in- 
tended to become farmers, and 161 of the 
178 girls were planning on remaining on 
the farm. 

This is the best solution that has been 
given for keeping the boys and girls on the 
farm, and it works. 


IMPORTANT PURE FOOD RULING 

Hereafter when you buy a can of corn or 
peas or tomatoes you will get what the 
label calls for and not a whole lot of water. 
The Pure Food Board has declared that 
the can should be as full of food as prac- 
ticable for packing and processing without 
injuring the quality or appearance of the 
contents. Some food products may be 
canned without the addition of any other 
substances whatsoever — for example to- 
matoes. If water is added the product 
will be considered as being adulterated. 
Under the ruling canned foods will be 
deemed to be adulterated if they are found 
to contain water, brine, sirup, sauce or 
similar substances in excess of the amount 
necessary for their proper preparation and 
sterilization. 


FARGO FOUNDRY CO., Fargo, N. D. 

The Largest Foundry Machine Shop and Boiler Shop in the 
Northwest. A large stock of Structural Steel and Iron always 
on hand. Full Line of Blacksmith Tools for Farm use. The 
Biggest plant in the Biggest Little City in the world. 

We make a specialty of modern Fire Escapes. Best Tools 
and Skilled Workmen is the secret of our success. While in 
our city call and see us and judge for Yourselves. 

End of NortH Bridge, N. P. .Ave. 
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The board has also decided that apple 
pulp may not be added to canned toma- 
toes and that the addition of tomato juice 
in excess of the amount present in the 
tomatoes used is' adulteration — that is, if 
'■n the canning of a lot of tomatoes more 
juice be added than is present in that lot, 
the same will be considered an adulter- 
ation. 


ALFALFA IN THE EAST 

The Connecticut State Station has con- 
tributed a report showing that*a sufficient 
number of successes on a considerable 
scale have now been attained to prove that 
under proper condition alfalfa can be suc- 
cessfully grown in that state. 

A measured acre from an 80-acre field 
yielded 5,542 pounds at the first cutting, 
1,663 pounds at the second, and 2,420 
pounds at the third. Analysis indicated 
that the first cutting, which was more ma- 
ture, contained a lower percentage of pro- 
tein, and a higher percentage of fiber in 
the water-free substance than the later 
cuttings. 

On November 5, 1911, after abundant 
rain falls, alfalfa soil and potato soil had 
20.49 and 18.06 per cent of moisture in the 
surface 6 inches and 18.72 and 15.94 per 
cent, respectively in the next 6 inches of 
soil. While the percentage of nitrogen in 
the surface soil was comparatively the 
same, the alfalfa land had a somewhat 
higher percentage of nitrogen in the sub- 
soil. 


THE OLDEST FARMING COM- 
MUNITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Amos Reem Kanaga 

The valley surrounding this town is 
.known as Gorgonia Pass and is one of 
the two oldest settled districts in the 
United States, and farming was carried 
on here by the Spanish in 1701, and hun- 
dreds of acres were then growing grapes 
and various kinds of fruits. It is one of 
the richest districts in the state and 1 
think is by far the most beautiful valley in 
Southern California. It has an elevation 
of 2600 feet and its annual rainfall is more 
than 18 inches. St. Augustine, Florida is 
its only competitor in age and it is des- 
tined to surpass it in the future drama of 
development a dozen times over. 

In 1859 Jefferson Davis of war fame 
urged the building of a railroad thru 
this district. Even Winfield Scott spent 
days and weeks writing about it from the 
standpoint of its use for war purposes. 

An outpost of the San Gabriel Mission 
was built here in 1830, and Piolico the 
last Mexican Government was here for 
months at a time, the guest of the early 
Spanish Donz, whose farms covered the 


whole valley. To pay a debt of gratitude 
Governor Pico gave the whole country of 
40,000 acres to Powel Weaver, a scout, 
trapper and Indian fighter and a compan- 
ion of Daniel Boone in Kentucky. 

Kit Carson was here with a head of 200 
cattle in the early sixties and history 
records the fact of his fattening his cattle 
on these plains before he drove to market. 
Old Chief Fig Tree John, killed more than 
a dozen of our gold seekers in 1850 and 
they are buried where they fell, the last 
five sleep just south of this town. 

John C. Fremont was here in 1847 and 
says in one of his memoirs that he had 
butter, eggs, milk, cream, fruit and every 
modern delicacy, and it was here that he 
met Capt. Cook and his 500 Mormon 
soldiers that came from Iowa to help put 
down the scrap with Mexico. 

Don Anza spent many months here in 
1777, and made such a glowing report of 
his travels to Mexico that Spain appointed 
him Governor, of what is now New 
Mexico, and it was Anza’s relations that 
later on helped our government in the 
controversy that gave us all of this coun- 
try that once belonged to Mexico and 
Spain. 

But I have forgotten to mention Beau- 
mont, a town of 1500 people, with wide 
streets, lined with trees, and the trade 
center for the valley. The high develop- 
ment of this wonderful country has not 
reached here yet, but is now coming, for it 
is the last run of the cheap lands in this 
country of sunshine. They have a bank, 
store and Board of Trade and many other 
up-to-date accessories. 

The country is fitted to grow delicious 
fruits, walnuts and almonds, the soil is so 
productive and rich that I do not wonder 
at the rank it held in early days. It is 
older than the oldest settled places in 
New Mexico, for Father Kino, the first 
Spanish Father, was here before he visited 
the Aztec people in New Mexico and Kino 
says that in 1701, this country was then in 
a high state of cultivation. It is hoary 
with age, for it was farmed one hundred 
years before Daniel Boone roamed over 
Ohio and Kentucky and when Indiana was 
a dense forest. 

Major Bennett, an army officer, was 
here in 1863 and in his report to our 
government spoke of it bearing many 
ruins of old cathedrals and Spanish 
haciendas. In 1859, one Dr. Edgar, 
bought the whole country and then re- 
tired from the army and made it his home 
for many years. I found several families 
from Chicago residing in the foot hills, 
near town, among them is a banker and 
attorney, the last named is building a 
$50,000 residence. 

Gen. Joe Lane was here in November 
and December 1848 and would have re- 
mained here for the rest of his life as he 
said in his letters but he was ordered to 
Oregon where he made his name immortal 


and is the greatest man in their state’s 
history. 

Only a few ruins are now to be seen and 
they consist of adobe walls. This valley 
was farmed long before the Pilgrim Fathers 
tried to raise potatoes and corn in Massa- 
chusetts, and the plains yielded big crops 
when its only rival was St. Augustine, 
Florida, where they raised no crops but 
put in their spare time rounding up wild 
game and hauling out St. John’s fish. 

Some day our government will put a 
monument here to mark the place that is 
now coming into prominence and where is 
located the oldest farming corrimunity on 
the American Continent. 


In 1898 Dean W. A. Henry of the Wis- 
consin college of agriculture, published his 
first edition of “Feeds and Feeding.” In 
1910 the tenth edition, revised and entire- 
ly re-written, was issued. The twelfth 
edition of “Feeds and Feeding,” 10,000 
copies, has just come from the press. 


DRIFTING OF SOIL 

At this time of the year some soil will 
blow. The best immediate remedy is to 
spread thin layers of straw or manure in 
strips across the fields. 

The permenent remedy is to grow a 
crop that puts grass roots into the soil. 
The best grasses for this are bromus in- 
ermus and western rye grass. These 
grasses have large root systems, thus bind- 
ing the soil grains together a good deal as 
they were in the native sod. 

Alfalfa is also good for putting roots into 
the soil. Alfalfa also adds fertility to the 
soil. 

The longer the soil is tilled without 
putting organic matter into it the worse it 
will blow, and the less capacity it will have 
for holding moisture. 


In 1899 151,321.000 acres of land were 
used for the production of our 5 leading 
crops — corn, wheat, potatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, and rice, against 147,555,000 acres 
in 1909, a decrease of 2.5 per cent whereas 
the population of the country during the 
same period increased 21 per cent. This 
decrease in acreage was entirely in wheat, 
for which the area fell off 15.8 per cent 
while the yield increased 3.8 per cent. 


PARCELS POST— THE COUNTRY 
MERCHANT 

Congressman E. D. Stephens of Mississ- 
ippi in a recent speech in Congress said: 
“The opposition to parcel post has grown 
very largely out of the fact that it is feared 
that the inauguration of this system will 
destroy the small merchant and give the 
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trade of the country to the mail order 
houses. Nearly every country in the 
world has a system of parcel post, yet the 
United States is the only country that has 
mail order houses to any extent. The 
mail order house is not the outgrowth of 
parcel post. In a compilation of the re- 
ports of the diplomatic representatives of 
the United States in countries operating a 
parcel or package post in nearly every 
instance it was stated that the parcels post 
has not injured the local merchant; on the 
contrary they could not well do without 
it; they find it a quick and economical way 
to get their goods; and a loss by direct 
orders to stores in the larger cities is com- 
paratively small. If parcel post is not an 
injury to the local merchant in other coun- 
tries it would not seem that it would prove 
to be an injury in our country. People 
naturally prefer to trade with one whom 
they know and because they have an op- 
portunity to examine the merchandise. ” 

Hon. John L. Burnett of Alabama one of 
the hardest workers in the House and an 
earnest advocate of parcel post tho he 
owns an interest in several local stores, 
says: “In my opinion the parcel post will 
force the express companies to reduce their 
exorbitant rates and in that way benefit 
both the merchant and his customer. ,, 

Hon. John H. Small of North Carolina 
says, “I have no fear that an enlarged 
parcel post will injure the retail merchant 
or retard community growth and progress. 
I stand upon the broad proposition that 
increased facilities of transportation have 
always made and will always make for 
progress. These increased facilities will 
promote particularly the best interests of 
the men on the farm. Isolation is said to 
be a mother of stagnation. There is no 
more effectual preventive of isolation than 
increased facilities of communication and 
transportation.” 

Hon. Thos. L. Reilley of Connecticut 
says: “I believe a real parcel post will, i n “ 
stead of being a detriment to the small 
store keepers and retailers generally, b c 
helpful to them in stimulating trade. It 
is a measure calculated to be the greatest 
good to the greatest number and I believe 
for the good of all.” 


INSPECTION OF FIELDS FOR 
QUACK-GRASS OR GRAIN 
FIELDS FOR PURITY AS 
TO KIND 

Upon application of a number of grow- 
ers, near any railroad station, I will, so 
far as possible, send a competent field crop 
inspector to examine any crop with re- 
gard to its purity — freedom from other 
kinds of grain, diseases, weeds, etc. 

This work is done when the grain is 
headed out. It is now time for inspection 
of Brome-grass fields to determine the 
presence or absence of Quack-grass. 


Write to this office. State your railway 
station, rural mail box number, or phone 
number; distance from station; number of 
acres you wish inspected; number of 
farmers or other persons co-operating in 
the work. State whether you are willing 
to meet the inspector and drive him to the 
fields and bear his expenses while there. 
Probably your local seedsmen will be es- 
pecially interested in this work. We bear 
all other expense. If you wish other kinds 
of pedigree grain fields inspected later, tell 
us the number of acres and what breed of 
flax, wheat, oats or other grain you are 
trying to raise. Notify us about the time 
the grain is beginning to head. 

If you will harvest such seed properly 
and keep the seed from getting wet after 
it is harvested, we will be glad to certify as 
to quality and purity. This will help you 
to sell large quantites of pure bred seed. 
We keep a list of all such growers and fur- 
nish it to persons who wish to buy seed. 

Address H. L. Bolley, Botanist & State 
Seed Commissioner, Agricultural College, 
N. D. 

If you wish Brome-grass fields inspected 
Notify Us At Once. 


COOPERATION 

The principal line of work of the 
office of Corn Investigations of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is helping farmers to grow 
more profitable corn crops. We are 
not nearly as capable of helping them 
as we should be. A general opinion pre- 
vails that everybody knows how to grow 
corn, but the truth is that no one knows 
enough about the fundamental require- 
ments of the crop to bring about its pos- 
sibilities. We should look into the fu- 
ture, and during prosperity press a 
campaign of investigation to deter- 
mine the optimum conditions for corn — 
our most valuable crop. 

We should systematically investigate: 

1st. Which varieties of corn can 
be most profitably grown in the different 
localities. 

2nd. The best order of combin- 
ing the effects of cross-breeding, adap- 
tation and selection in improving and 
originating better corns. 

3rd. What two varieties when cross- 
bred will produce a strain better suited 


to the local conditions than either parent. 

In the 1903 Yearbook of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, we find 
this statement: “It is possible within 
a few years to double the average pro- 
duction of corn per acre in the United 
States and to accomplish it without any 
increase in work or expense.” Since 1903, 
I have seen abundant proof of this 
statement. The average acre yield has 
not been doubled because the effort 
has consisted mostly in telling farmers 
things they already know, or things no- 
body knows, instead of ascertaining by 
systematic investigation of fundamental 
requirements of the crop and the prac- 
tical means of locally supplying such re- 
quirements. 

You will agree that the careless farm- 
ers’ acre production can be doubled, 
but perhaps you are not willing to agree 
that the careful farmers’ acre production 
can be improved. But it can, and this we 
have demonstrated, during the past 
ten years. The Ohio Farmer, of Decem- 
ber 2, 1911, contains a statement from 
some of the best corn growers of your state, 
that seed selection has increased by ten 
bushels his yearly average acre yield. 

During the past ten years we have 
helped farmers in different localities to 
obtain yearly averages of ten or twenty 
bushels more corn per acre and more than 
double their profit on the corn crop. 
Greater increases than these can be ac- 
complished in many thousand localities. 
Why then does not the government ac- 
complish this in many thousand localities? 
Because it is not fair for the Government 
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to help those who will not help themselves. 

It is because active corn improve- 
ment associations, corn breeders’ associa- 
tions, and boys’ corn clubs exhibit the 
proper determination, and furnish the 
best opportunity to benefit large numbers 
that they receive first assistance from the 
Government. 

There should be boys’ corn clubs 
in every community. Not that the 
work is “child’s play,” but that by 
starting early we may awaken and 
maintain interest in the crop, gain 
years of experience and make play 
of our most important task. To de- 
termine the most profitable corn for a 
community is more difficult than to 
construct a railroad. The influence of 
various and variable factors is less certain 
and less understood. 

If there is anyone who thinks variety 
testing a low grade of investigation, let 
him attempt to prove beyond doubt which 
is the most profitable corn for his com- 
munity. If he is but partially successful, 
his results are worth thousands of dollars 
yearly to the community. 

But when will this important corn 
improvement work be finished? Never. 
How is it pursued? By determining the 
most productive strains for each locality 
and then making them still more produc- 
tive or originating strains that are 
still more productive. 

Such work necessitates field experi- 
mentation and why should farmers be 
expected to help? Because the field work 
must be conducted in each community, 
and it is impossible to help the farmer 
unless he takes an active interest in help- 
ing himself. It is by the active co- 
operation of corn improvement associa- 
tions, and other farmers’ organizations, 
that the work of the State Experiment 
Stations, and of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture produces best 
results. This is why we are glad to help 
you. Each year’s results and experiences 
will enable those of succeeding years to be 
made more and more profitable. Or- 
ganizations, such as yours, embody ex- 
perience, maturity of judgment, and per- 
petuity — exactly the qualities the im- 
portant task requires. — Extract from 
Speech of Corn Expert at Hamilton, Ohio. 


TOO MANY LAWYERS AND DOC- 
TORS; NOT ENOUGH EDUCATED 
FARMERS 

The Secretary of Agirculture has this 
to say: “The Department of Agriculture is 
organizing just now to take farm demon- 
stration work into the Northern States. 
Two classes of men are required for this 
work; First, in each county a first rate 
farmer who has been a success on his farm 
and who understands practically, without 
much theory except what he may have 


incidentally picked up, how to handle the 
soil, the plant, and the animal; Second, 
over large districts and states a different 
class of men is wanted, who have an 
agricultural college training combined 
with its application to practice in the field. 
As we read the daily papers and see the 
reports of the thousands of young men who 
are graduated in law thruout the country, 
the reflection naturally comes, what a pity 
that the great demand of the farm for in- 
telligent men is not being more considered 
by our educational institutions. There is 
not law work for more than a small per 
cent of these young men. No doubt the 
education and mental training they have 
had will make them brighter men, but 
there are no jobs waiting for them, that is 
for more than a very small percentage of 
them, while the fields are crying aloud for 
trained men. Housekeepers are com- 
plaining of the cost of living. It would 
seem to be wise for our educators in their 
national meetings to consider these prob- 
lems. It might be wise to consider about 
how many young lawyers will be needed in 
the next year to take the place of the older 
men who are dropping out. That could 
be very easily determined. Then if the 
attention of this class of students were 
called to the demand of the industries for 
educated men, a different direction might 
be given to many young men who seem to 
be ‘drawing their bows at a venture.’ 

“This applies to more than the lawyer. 
There are no doubt far more young 
physicians being turned out from the edu- 
cational institutions of the country than 
there are patients for. Wrong direction 
has been given to the education of many 
young men, and yet there is nothing more 
difficult to change than the old systems of 
education. 

“In his sixth annual report (1911) as 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett says: 

‘According to the census tables there 
were in the United States in 1900, 132,000 
physicians and surgeons. In the bulletin 
on medical education issued by the Foun- 
dation in 1910, it was calculated after 
careful investigation that 2.000 graduated 
annually from the medical schools would 
furnish an ample supply of new physicians 
to take the places left vacant by death and 
other causes, and to keep pace with the 
growth of population. Assuming, and it 
is evidently an extravagant assumption, 
that the proportion of lawyers to the popu- 
lation should be as large as the proportion 
of physicians, 1,700 graduates annually 
from the law schools would be sufficient to 
maintain even the present crowded stage 
of the legal profession. As a matter of 
fact, in June, 1910, the number of students 
graduated by the law schools numbered 
4,183; and this takes no account of the 
large percentage of lawyers who are ad- 
mitted to the bar without having received 


a law school diploma. If we place the 
per capita need of a laywer at the same 
figure as the need of a physician, and dis- 
regard all who enter the profession with- 
out completing successfully a law school 
course, it is evident that the output of the 
law schools of the present day is far in 
excess of any necessary demand.’ 

“It is certain that the demand for 
lawyers and physicians is much more than 
met by the professional schools today. It 
is equally certain that the demand for 
educated farmers is strikingly neglected.” 


Cooking is one of the subjects taught 
Alaskan natives in the Government 
schools administered by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Among the dishes 
to which the pupils are introduced is 
doughnuts, which they are taught to fry 
with seal oil as a substitute for lard. 


The high school at Manatee, Fla., need- 
ed an industrial building, and as no funds 
were available for the purpose, the school 
children built it themselves. It is a one- 
story structure, built of concrete blocks, 
25 feet by 50 feet. The blocks were made 
by the grammar-school pupils; the high- 
school boys put up the walls and roof, and 
the girls nailed on the laths for the plaster- 
ing. The school is called the Kendall 
Industrial Institute, in honor of the high- 
school principal, who designed and super- 
vised the work. 
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PRUNING TREES 

According to Professor Bailey the ob- 
jects to be sought in pruning are: (1) to 
modify the vigor of the plant; (2) to pro- 
duce larger and better fruits; (3) to keep 
the plant within manageable shape and 
limits; (4) to regulate the quantity of fruit 
borne by the plant, (5) to remove injured 
limbs or superfluous parts; (6) to facilitate 
spraying and harvesting; (7) to facilitate 
cultivation; ( 8 ) to make the plant assume 
some desired form. 

A great deal of injury is often done to 
trees by careless pruning and improper 
treatment of the resulting wounds. When 
the limb is to be removed entirely, it 
should be sawed or cut off close to the 
body of the tree so that no projecting 
stub will be left to prevent the proper 
healing of the wound. When the stum 
is left, it causes the bark to die around it, 
and in course of time when the stub rots 
out a vacity will be left in the tree in which 
insects or plant growths will lodge and 
eventually injure the tree. When de- 
cayed places are found in trees, it is best 
when possible to clean such places thoroly 
and then fill them up with Portland ce- 
ment. 

After carefully smoothing off the sur- 
face of a wound left by removing a large 
limb it is sometimes advisable to apply a 
dressing of pine tar, grafting wax, or lead 
paint. Where only a portion of a limb or 
branch is to be removed, it should be cut 
off just above a bud or node. In each case 
care must be taken not to cut too close to 
the bud or too far above the bud. 

Perhaps the least injurious method of 
pruning, so far as the plant is concerned, is 
the prevention of the formation of new 
branches or shoots by pinching or rubbing 
off the buds which would form such growth 
off the buds which would form such 
growths. If the terminal bud is removed, 
more growth will be made in the lateral 
branches and the plant will become 
bushy. Trimming or pinching off the 
lateral buds will throw the growth into the 
terminal bud making the central stem 
elongate more rapidly. 

Another method of pruning is what is 
known as root pruning. This tends to 
check the production of wood, and when 
carried out properly may increase the 
fruitfulness of the tree. In healthy plants 
there is usually an even balance between 
leaf surface and root surface. Root prun- 
ing is done by cutting in a circle around the 
tree in line with the outer tips of the 
branches, but this will vary with the par- 
ticular plant under treatment and the 


nature of the season when the pruning is 
attempted. 

In pruning the limbs of shade or orna- 
mental trees it is always best to avoid 
stilted and unnatural effects in the shapes 
that are designed. Evergreen trees look 
much prettier when left untrimmed. 

When branches are partly broken by 
storms or accident, they should be re- 
moved at once. Dead or diseased branch- 
es, should also be promptly cut off as soon 
as discovered, regardless of the season. 
General pruning should be done while the 
trees are in the dormant state, either in the 
fall or spring. 

If the pruning is done in the spring, the 
wound heals readily, but there is a waste of 
the plant’s energy in the loss of the accu- 
mulated food supply by the removal of the 
terminal portions of the branches. Spring 
pruning lessens wood production and in- 
duces fruitage. 

If the pruning is done in the fall, the 
wound does not heal readily and may be- 
conre diseased, but on the other hand 
many immature branches that would be 
killed by hard freezing in the winter would 
be removed and the vigor of the plant im- 
proved thereby. Late fall or winter 
pruning always favors wood production. 

In transplanting trees, whether in the 
fall or early spring, it is always best to 
prune them rather closely. A great many 
of the roots are injured and broken in 
digging up the tree, and pruning of the 
branches is absolutely necessary to equal- 
ize its leaf and root surface. It will also 
reduce the amount of surface exposed to 
the action of the wind so that the tree will 
not be blown down or moved out of place. 
— Practical Agriculture. 


CULTIVATION FOR TREES 

C. B. Waldron, Horticulturist, North 
Dakota Agricultural College 

While small the trees may be cultivated 
the same as corn with an ordinary two- 
horse cultivator. Another excellent tool 
for this purpose is the acme harrow. This 
cuts about seven feet wide. It is a good 
weed destroyer and leaves the soil well 
pulverized and in good shape to retain the 
moisture. With it one can cultivate an 
acre of trees an hour. 

Until the trees begin to shade the ground 
they should be cultivated frequently, 
about once in ten days or two weeks and 
especially after every rain. In ordinary 
seasons the cultivation should continue 


until late in the fall but in seasons of ex- 
cessive rainfall the cultivation may stop 
late in the summer to give the wood a 
chance to ripen for winter. 

In dry seasons cultivation is more im- 
perative than in wet. As the trees be- 
come large enough to shade the ground, 
which they will do very quickly if well 
tended, less cultivation will be required 
and after four or five years they will need 
but little. In most cases it can be done 
away with entirely and a good mulch of 
old straw will meet all requirements. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENT WITH 
FERTILIZERS 

)(G. I. OR SHADE & GARDEN 
If you take a pot of pure seashore or 
building sand, wash it clean so that it is 
nothing but a mass of minute rock frag- 
ments, and then add a pinch of Chilean 
nitrate of soda, a natural nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, and a pinch of treated phosphate 
rock, which is a natural phosphorus fer- 
tilizer, and a pinch of German potash salt, 
which is a natural potash fertilizer, you 
will at once have a soil which will grow a 
plant to maturity. Omit the pinch of 
nitrogen and the plant will die; omit the 
pinch of phosphorus and it will die; omit 
the potash and it will likewise die. The 
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chemistry of soils then from the agricul- 
tural standpoint seems very simple and, 
practically, to the farmer, it is simple. 
Soil naturally rich contains large quanti- 
ties of all three of these materials. But 
when it is cropped year after year and the 
crops which absorb large amounts of these 
fertilizers are shipped away, the soils ob- 
viously become poor in plant food. Arti- 
ficial fertilization then becomes a necessi- 
ty. 


QUACK GRASS 


The underground stems are the seat of 
the remarkable vitality of quack-grass; 
therefore, for a full understanding of this 
subject the plant in its relations to the 
underground stems will first be briefly 
considered. These stems are often called 
roots. They are not roots in the true 
sense of the word, but rootstocks, that is, 
underground stems. The distinction be- 
tween rootstocks and roots is that root- 
stocks have buds on them as stems do, 
while roots do not. Another very im- 
portant distinction is that rootstocks do 
not absorb material from the ground, 
while roots do. The rootstocks are de- 
pendent for their growth upon the material 
absorbed by the roots and elaborated in 
the leaves in combination with the materi- 
al which the leaves draw from the air. 
This material elaborated in the leaves then 
goes down to form the underground stems, 
or rootstocks. The plant is simply storing 
up material to draw on next year. 

As the material for. the growth of root- 
stocks comes from the leaves, the amount 
of leaf growth which the plant produces in 
any one season is largely a measure of the 
amount of rootstock growth. So, by 
limiting the development of top in any 
way the number of underground stems 
produced is thereby limited. If little or 
no top is allowed to grow very little root- 
stock will be developed. Just as we would 
expect a small crop of potatoes if we were 
to keep the top of the potato plant cut 
back close to the earth, so should we expect 
a minimum of rootstock growth to be pro- 
duced by the quack-grass plant if its top 
is kept closely cut. By actual observa- 
tions this is found to be true. 

There are three types of management of 
quack-grass land that bring about three 
widely different conditions in the vitality 
of the plant. The three resulting types of 
quack-grass land are given below. 

The deepest and most vigorous root- 
stock development of quack-grass is found 
in cultivated fields. There are several 
factors which cause this. The principal 
one is probably deep preparation of the 
land. When the plant is left undisturbed 
the rootstocks have a tendency to get 
nearer the surface every year. Deep 
plowing puts the stem back to the bottom 
of the furrow, and a mass of tangled 


growth is then sent out toward the surface, 
a large part of the vitality of the buried 
stems going into new stems reaching to- 
ward the surface. This new growth lives 
until the next year. When the stems are 
buried deeply to begin with and cultiva- 
tion is not kept up long enough to kill out 
the grass (and it usually is not on this 
type of land), the plant takes on a new 
lease of life after cultivation stops, the 
loose deep soil furnishing an ideal place in 
which to grow. As a consequence, the 
plant becomes firmly established and is 
well able to stand the next year’s battle. 

If the meadow has been down for several 
years, and especially if two cuttings of hay 
a year have been secured, the rootstock 
development is found to be about half the 
extent and depth of that found in culti- 
vated land. 

The smallest rootstock development is 
found in closely grazed pasture lands. 
Here the underground growth of quack- 
grass finally becomes a few mere shreds of 
rootstocks, and these are very near the 
surface. 

In midsummer, immediately after hay- 
ing, there is usually a period of more or less 
relexation from general farm work. This 
is a season of the year also when rootstock 
grasses seem to be at their lowest state of 
vitality. The hay crop too has been se- 
cured from the sod land and nothing more 
is to be produced the current sesaon on 
these lands; therefore, no crop is lost. 
If the work is begun on pasture lands, at 
least a half season of pasturage has been 
obtained. It is only on sod and pasture 
lands that it seems to be advisable to at- 
tempt to destroy quack-grass by the meth- 
od here outlined, as was pointed out in the 
discussion of the root-stock habits of the 
grass under varying field conditions. 

The process of killing quack-grass on 
sod or pasture lands, beginning in mid- 
summer, is a very simple one. 

The first step is to plow the sod, cutting 
just under the turf, which is usually about 
3 inches deep. To thoroly turn over a 
stiff quack-grass sod as shallow as 3 inches 
it is advisable to use a special type of plow 
(Scotch bottom) having a very long, 
gradually sloping moldboard. It has 
been found that with this type of plow the 
sod can be turned very shallow. The 
next step is to go' in a week or ten days 
later with a disk harrow and thoroly disk 
the sod. Repeat this treatment every ten 
days or two weeks until fall, when the 
quack-grass will be completely killed out. 

It sometimes happens that with certain 


kinds of soil during drier periods in the 
summer the ground becomes too hard to 
plow. With the type of plow suggested, 
however, it has been found that very hard 
and dry sods can be turned. In case it is 
not possible to turn the sod on account of 
dry weather, the treatment can be given 
with the disk harrow' alone. We have 
been able to thoroly kill the grass with 
either the disk or the combination of plow 
and disk treatment. Where plowing is 
possible, however, it is usually cheaper to 
kill the grass with plow and disk than wdth 
the disk alone. 

If the disk alone is to be used, it should 
be set practically straight, well weighted 
with bags of dirt, and the field gone over 
three or four times. The first two cuttings 
should be at right angles and the other 
cuttings diagonally across. The sod in 
this way is divided into small blocks. 
Then the disk is set at an angle, when it 
will be found that the first 2 or 3 inches of 
the sod, which contain practically all of 
the quack-grass roots, can be cut loose 
from the soil below. The exposure to the 
sun and the breaking loose from the lower 
soil soon kill out the quack-grass. This 
ground should be gone over at intervals of 
ten days or two weeks thruout the re- 
mainder of the season. 

The following spring the infested land, 
on which the grass has been killed either 
by the disking method or by the combina- 
tion of plowing and disking, should be 
plowed to a good depth in order to bury 
the mass of dead roots thoroly. This will 
facilitate the cultivation of the spring 
crop. If the work has been carefully done 
the quack-grass will not show up at all in 
the spring crop. 


North Dakota Farmer: Fifty Cents a 
year; 3 yrs., $1.00. Agents wanted. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PAINT 

your house. Make it look astractive, inside 
and outside. 

Our Mail Order Department brings our en- 
tire stock of Ready Mixed Paints within your 
reach at less than Dealers’ prices. 

MAGNETIC QUALITY HOUSE PAINTS, $1.30 

{Guaranteed fo> fir-' rear ) 

MAGNETIC QUALITY BARN PAINTS, .85 

{Guaranteed for fi v year .' ) 

Ask for booklet A, for color card and sugges- 
tions. Give us dimensions of your building 
and we will save you money on your painting. 

PEERLESS PAINT & VARNISH Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WHY NOT THE PITTS -« 
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PUSHING TREES 

Trees are absent from the prairies be- 
cause they could not compete with the 
grasses. These having their roots nearer 
the surface would have the first chance at 
the moisture. Trees will do well on the 
prairie if given full possession of the soil 
their roots occupy. The Forest Service 
has investigated the length of root growth. 
They find that the roots are from one to 
two times as long as the tree is high; in 
other words if the tree is 15 feet high the 
roots extend from 15 to 30 feet. This 
gives a guide for the width that needs to be 
cultivated or mulched in order to give the 
tree the best chance for rapid growth. 


THE HEN’S TROUBLES 

In a tumbled down box they set her 
The old blue speckled hen, 

On some very, very large eggs she thought 
I think their number was ten. 

For she had been clucking, clucking, 

And the heart in her feathered breast, 

Was longing to cuddle some downy chicks 
So of course she “kept” her nest. 

And she kept it for three long weary weeks 
Nor did she suspect the cheat, 

But the little ones didn’t break the shell, 
Nor was there a single peep. 

Then another week passed by her 

And grave and stern she grew 

But at the end of the fourth long week, 

O how the egg-shells flew! 

But consternation seized her 
And horror held her back, 

These chicks uttered never a “peep” 

But merely said, “quack, quack.” 

But mother-like she loved them 
And tho they were not fair 
She led them to the feeding ground 
And hovered them with care. 

She took them for a ramble 
Then into the garden patch, 

But try with all the might she had 
They would not learn to scratch. 

She took them to the pond with her 
Yes, every son and daughter, 

And off they paddled, while she “called,” 
Right off into the water. 

This poor old unsuspecting hen 
Was right against her luck, 

Each chick you see was not a chick 
But just a dirty duck. 

And soon she learned to know the cheat — 
It made her very wise, 

She never sat on eggs again 
That were not the proper size. 

— Alice Arndt, Courtenay, N. D. 


Among' Our .Advertisers 


FARM CUSHMAN ENGINE 

Several carloads of the Farm Cushman 
Engine have been shipped into this state 
the past few weeks. The saving in grain 
and horse flesh by the use of a motor on 
the header or binder is beginning to be 
understood. The best of it is that after 
using the motor during the harvest the 
farmer may employ the same engine for 


makes it possible for the footwear to be 
vulcanized. 

Powerful machines press this com- 
pound of rubber into the meshes of 
cloth used in the linings, and thus strength 
is added to strength; the different parts 
are cut out and each boot or shoe is made 
by a skilled workman, who builds it en- 
tire on special aluminum lasts. After the 
shoes are pa 'c, they are put into a dry 


Showing How 
Farm Cushman 
Engine is 
Attached 



pumping, grinding, churning and electric 
lighting. Thismotor may be attached to 
many of the standard makes of binders and 
headers. Our readers are strongly urged 
to make further inquiries regarding this 
remarkable machine by addressing the 
manufacturers at 2000 N. Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


kiln, where they are vulcanized at a 
temperature of over 200 degrees. The 
next morning they are brought out and 
finished, thoroly inspected and then 
packed ready for the market. 


THE FARGO FOUNDRY 

The attention of our readers is called to 
one of the most essential enterprises of the 
state. We never appreciate the value of a 
foundry until the break-c’own occurs. It 
is as important to have a repair made 
promptly as it is to have it done at all. 
In time of need just try the Fargo Found- 
ry, whose addiess is simply Fargo, N. D. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
FOR PUBLIC GRADE SCHOOLS 

Graded gymnastic exercises and games for the 
schoolroom and playground; also playground con- 
struction and equipment. Compiled by the Phy- 
sical Education Department of the State Normal 
School, Valley City, N. D., for use in the public 
grade schools. 

T. W. BURCKHALTER, M.P.E., Director of 
Department of Physical Education, Valley City 
Price, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Address W. G. CROCKER, Lisbon, N. D. 


For Sale 


HOW YOUR SHOES ARE MADE 

Nothing is more interesting than 
following the process of a rubber boot 
from the crude rubber to the finished 
“Ball-Band,” which keeps more than 
1(3,000,000 feet warm, dry and comfort- 
able. 

The rubber “biscuits” are put thru 
crushing and grinding mills, thoroly 
washed and cleansed. It is in the form of 
big sheets at this stage. 

After being thoroly dried, this rubber 
is taken to another department where the 
compound is made, which not only makes 
the rubber workable, but gives it addition- 
al toughness and resisting quality. It 


Fine Farm in the Best 
Watered Valley in Montana. 

Forty acres under plow. A never-dry 
river runs across corner. County Road 
runs diagonally thru land. Irrigation 
ditch north of land, if you care to use it. 
Five miles to railroad. One of the 
finest apple orchards in world near 
mouth of valley. 400 acres plowed. 
Fine for grain, flax, etc. 225 acres 
grazing land. May divide if desirable. 

NO CROP FAILURES 

Inquire of 

R. M. SCHMERLER 
17 South Sixth Street, Mpls. Minn. 
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Keep a farm account. 


Can it be possible that you are ever too 
busy to keep the machinery well oiled? 


Cultivate, then cultivate some more. 
We have the moisture, now let us keep it. 


The corn is a little backward, but the 
next sixty days will mean much. The soil 
never was in better condition. 


The “yellow peril” is threatening the 
country, wild mustard. However, it is 
a friend compared to quack grass. 


Our salvation; Less land better culti- 
vated; the greatest retur-ns the soil can 
produce; a fair return to the soil of the 
fertility borrowed. 


No impatient, irritable man should have 
the care of sheep. They are as nervous as 
the highly bred Jersey and must be 
handled gently. 


The poultry will welcome the advent of 
alfalfa on the farm. The leaves that 
shatter off are excellent poultry feed, and a 
farm without poultry is unworthy the 
name. 

Why not place the lawn clippings or the 
plants hoed from the garden between the 
vegetable rows. It is far easier to smother 
the weeds than it is to keep them hoed out. 
Gasoline spray may be used effectually to 
clear paths of weeds. 


At this writing the Northern Pacific 
Better Farming Special is making its way 
thruout the state. Thousands have al- 
ready viewed the exhibits. Notwith- 
standing the limited quarters for exhibit 
purposes, the interest shown is evidence 
that great good will result. 


One of the most effective machines on 
the farm is the farm paper. A subscriber 
writes us this month that the article on the 
care of wool, published last month, has 
been more helpful than a three years’ 
residence in a sheep country. The N. D. 
F. is trying to do you good. A kind word 
spoken in its favor will be appreciated. 

Never in the history of the state have 
the prospects been brighter. Rains in 
abundance have made the prairies look 
like a vast carpet of green, with here and 
there a welcome black section of black, 
indicating that King Corn is about to add 
his treasures to the wealth of this state. 

At this writing it is quite evident that 
Roosevelt or another Progressive will be 
nominated at Chicago. Politics aside, 
the friends of pure food always had a 
staunch friend in President Roosevelt; in 
fact, the present National Pure Food Law 
may in large measure be credited to his 
persistency in having the bill brought 
before Congress. 


The management of our state fair are to 
be congratulated for the emphasis being 
placed on the agricultural products of this 
commonwealth. Far too much stress has 
been given to fake features, until those 
farmers who attend must ever be on the 
alert for fear of being fleeced. Let every 
progressive farmer make it a point to 
exhibit his best products and thereby 
make the state fair the greatest farm 
products show of the Northwest. 

Those who have been provident enough 
to put in a garden are now enjoying the 
fruits of their labors, or the wife’s labors. 
There is not a farm in the state that cannot 
have delicious strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, and vegetables of all kinds, 
by the exercise of a little effort and per- 
severance. Just note what you are miss- 
ing, if you have no garden, and do the 
right thing next year. 


Many cities are making strenuous 
efforts for a safe and sane Fourth. Let 
the good work extend into the rural dis- 
tricts. It is a striking fact that the loss of 
life has diminished in almost the exact 
proportion to the efforts that have been 
directed to this reform. The big cannon 
cracker is not more essential to patriotism 
than is a bombastic speech to statesman- 
ship. 


In the valley of the Nile, where the 
annual overflow of that river without fail 
leaves a rich deposit, there is no particular 
need of conserving the fertility. Since we 
cannot in this state depend upon such an 
annual supply of humus, a return must be 
made to the soil of the ingredients taken 
from the soil to mature the crop. Are we 
not like the youth sowing his wild oats? 
Little recks he of the terrible cost of ex- 
travagance, the sapping of his vitality. 
Some one will surely reap the whirlwind of 
our soil robbery. 

Care should be taken in the curing of 
alfalfa. Alfalfa is best cured by the cir- 
culation of air rather than by the action of 
the sun. Plot sunlight and dampness have 
been known to reduce its feeding value 
one-third. The time for cutting is not 
determined by the bloom, as with other 
legumes, but by the examination of the 
root crowns. If on bending over the 
stalks there are discovered numbers of new 
shoots, it is time to cut and as rapidly as 
possible. 

The profits from a field of alfalfa are cer- 
tainly very attractive. To be sure one is 
inclined to look upon a load of alfalfa as a 
mass of “sticks,” but- we are willing to 
leave the matter of choice to the stock, 
which eat it with avidity and give further 
evidence of its feeding value by their de- 
velopment. The prairie is fast being 
broken up and provision must be made for 
the increasing amount of livestock. Be- 
gin this season, yes, right now to provide 
for a never-failing yield of one of the best 
fodders and soil rejuvenators. 

Only a short time ago the farmer 
thought the auto one of the luxuries of 
the rich; now he would scarcely do with- 
out the 

AUTO ON THE FARM 

The auto on the farm arose 
. Before the dawn at four. 

It milked the cows and washed the clothes 
And finished every chore. 

Then forth it went into the field 
Just at the break of day, 

It reaped and threshed the golden yield 
And hauled it all away. 

It plowed the field that afternoon 
And when the job was thru 
It hummed a pleasant little tune 
And churned the butter, too. 

And pumped the water for the stock 
And ground a crib of corn 
And hauled the baby round the block 
To still its cries forlorn. 

Thus ran the busy hours away 
By many a labor blest, 

And yet, when fell the twilight grey, 

That auto had no rest. 

For while the farmer, peaceful eyed, 

Read by the Tungsten’s glow, 

The patient auto stood outside 

And ran the dynamo. — Exchange. 
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Pure F ood Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


"BUY” 


“EAT 


The Purest of Pure Food Products 


HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 

“ECONOMY” “SATISFACTION” 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 


ST. PAUL , MINN. 

Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 



One package, 10 cents, makes 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. AU 
flavors from true fruits. 


are packed under the Brands of 





Stone - Odean - W ells Company 

DULUTH, MINN. 

BRANCH HOUSES-Minot, Bismarck, N. D. Billinas, Bozeman, 

Butte, Great Falls, Mont. 


MONARCH BRAND A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 

COME GUEST at every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL insures QUALITY in 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO. 
FOOD {PRODUCTS CHICAGO. 


ANOTHER PURE FOOD PRODUCT 

CEREKOTA 

Self-Rising 

Pancake Flour 

Is a Scientific Preparation of Healthful Appetizing Ingredients 
and the Best Flour Milled in North Dakota 

CiUARANTBRD Pure and Wholesome 

Ask Your Grocer for a Trial Package 

Bemmels Milling Company 

Sole Manufacturers 

Lisbon, North Dakota 
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Livestock Department 


FARM AND STOCK NOTES 
J. H. Shepperd 

Milk that stands too long makes bitter 
butter. 

A pure bred animal of any kind will 
degenerate very rapidly with careless 
treatment. 

The manure hogs leave on the farm 
should pay for the labor of feeding. 

Once in a full year should be considered 
often enough for a good milker to bring a 
calf. 

In making any farm product profitable 
two things should be considered, cost of 
production and selling price. 

A clean and healthy ration can be much 
lessened in value by feeding in a filthy 
trough or pen. 

With a large class of farm products the 
difference in quality makes a paying com- 
pensation in favor of the best. 

A cow should be milked carefully and as 
speedily as possible; it teaches her to give 
her milk down quickly. 

Spasmodic work is worse on horses in 
summer than in winter altho it is bad 
enough at any time. 

Judgment is the outgrowth of experi- 
ence, yet a man may have a wide experi- 
ence and be seriously lacking in judgment. 

Upon the first six months of a colt’s life 
depends to a greater or less extent the 
value and usefulness of the future horse. 

To quite an extent the wealth of a cou ntry 
lies in the diversity of its production. 
Diversity of soils tends to diversity of 
production. 

One argument in favor of a variety of 
food is in the fact that no two animals will 
give exactly the same results from the 
same rations. 

If the sow does not attain a good growth 
before bringing her first litter, the chances 
are against her ever being the desirable 
size for proper strength and vigor. 

Other things being equal, a nice even 
lot of wethers will thrive more satisfac- 
torily and bring better returns for feed 
than fattening made up regardless of size 
uniformity and condition. 

A small flock of sheep fits in nicely with 
the economy of the small farm not only 
furnishing its own quota of the income, but 
also doing much for the maintainance of 
the fertility. 

The get of an aged boar is a better 
guarantee of the kind of stock he will pro- 
duce than the judgement of any man as to 
the work a young and untried boar will do. 

With many crops considerable loss 
often accrues from allowing them to be- 
come too ripe before harvesting. With 


grain crops it is usually best to harvest as 
soon as the seed begins to harden while 
crops grown for hay should be cut when the 
seed has formed well. 

All the good qualities belonging to the 
race cannot be found in any single breed. 
A better feeding hog is sometimes secured 
by crossing pure bloods, but it should be 
remembered that the highest excellence is 
reached in the first cross for this. After that 
all is uncertainty. 


EXPANDING INTEREST IN GALLO- 
WAY CATTLE 

(From 1911 Annual Report Secretary 
American Galloway Breeder’s 

Association.) 

Comparison 

Our report shows an increase over last 
year in the number of pedigrees accepted 
for registry. (Only one other beef cattle 
record association showed an increase in 
registration for 1911.) This increase was 
recorded in the latter months of the year. 
Summer is usually the dull season for 
registration, but August this last year was 
our banner month. The significant fea- 
ture of the summer’s work was the regis- 
tration of animals over one year old. 
Fully two-thirds of the animals recorded 
during the month of August were over one 
year old, and nearly three-fourths of the 
number were recorded under the owner- 
ship of men whose names are on our lists 
for the first time. 

Registration 

In connection with last year’s report, I 
called attention to the fact that the decline 
in beef production in the United States in 
recent years has affected a decrease in the 
registration receipts of all beef cattle 
registry associations. This whole regis- 
tration business hinges on a demand for 
pure-bred sires, and since the decline in 
beef production set in there has been a 
growing tendency among owners of pure- 
bred herds to abandon registration. In a 
great many instances only the animals 
that are sold for breeding purposes are 
being recorded. In 1910 we recorded a 
greater number of bulls over one year old 
than we recorded in 1909. This year the 
number of aged bulls recorded is 25 per 
cent greater than the number recorded in 
1910. Nearly all of these bulls were sold 
before they were recorded, and the fact 
that most of them were sold to new men is 
significant of the growing popularity of the 
breed. 


Transfers 

The same significance can be attached to 
the transfer reports that are coming in. 
Very few, if any, large herds have changed 
ownership, but more breeders and more 
new men are represented in the lists of 
transfers received this year than are usual- 
ly represented in a single year’s receipts. 
There has been no favored district. These 
transfers came from all sections of the 
country. 

Renewal of Interest 

There are many other evidences of in- 
creasing interest in Galloway cattle. 
Never have we received so many requests 
for literature relative to our breed, and in 
no year since I became connected with this 
office have the members taken a greater 
interest in association affairs than during 
the year just closed. Significant also are 
the splendid exhibits of Galloway cattle 
seen at the state fairs and livestock shows 
held during the year. The breed was 
represented at nearly all the state fairs 
from Oregon to Virginia, and it is gratify- 
ing to learn that our exhibitors found ready 
sale for their surplus stock. At the 
Kansas City show alone more than forty 
head of bulls were sold at private treaty. 
Satisfactory prices were realized, and 
exhibitors were greatly encouraged by the 
unusually large number of inquiries re- 
ceived. 


Purebred Registered 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Book 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., Box 135 Brattleboro, Vt 



Warranted to Give Satisfaction . 


GomhauWs 



Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 


As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. OTSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address ^ 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 


A NEW METHOD FOR DETERMIN- 
ING FAT AND SALT IN BUTTER 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture calls attention to a new test 
for fat and salt in butter which is described 
in circular No. 202, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, just issued by the Department. 

This test was invented by Roscoe H. 
Shaw, Chemist in the Dairy Division, and 
is especially designed for use in creameries. 
The circular explains the apparatus in de- 
tail and gives complete instructions for 
operating the test, placing in the hands of 
practical creamerymen a simple, rapid, 
and accurate method by which can be de- 
termined the percentage of fat and salt in 
butter, and which in connection with 
one of the reliable moisture tests already 
in use, makes possible the complete analy- 
sis of butter right before the churn. 

The new test for fat will probably not 
require more than five dollars worth of 
apparatus beside that already on hand in 
most creameries. The same centrifuge 
is used as in the Babcock test and the 
same acid. 

The special apparatus consists of a 
separatory funnel of glass with a capillary 
stem. The separatory funnel is essen- 
tially a cylinder holding about two and a 
half ounces constructed with a glass 
stopper at the top and a stop-cock in a 
capillary tube at the bottom. A special 
socket is necessary to hold the funnel while 
in the centrifuge. 

The principal steps involved in the test 
are: The washing out of the salt from a 
weighed charge of the butter with hot 
water, the dissolving out of the curd with 
hot dilute sulphuric acid, the separation of 
the acid solution from the fat and the 
weighing of the fat. When the salt test 
is to be made the wash water is collected 
and the salt in it is determined by the 
usual chemical reaction. 

The time consumed in making the fat 
test is not much if any more than is re- 
quired to make a careful test for fat in 
cream by the Babcock method. A little 
more time is required if the percentage of 
salt is wanted. 

The new test has been thoroly tried out 
in comparison with the official laboratory 
methods and is quite in accord with them 
in results. 


TAX ON OLEOMARGARINE 

Professor Ladd as food commissioner 
for North Dakota in the Special Food 
Bulletins has the following concerning 
the tax on oleomargarine: 

Shall the tax be taken off from oleo- 
margarine, and if so, why? The tax on 
uncolored oleomargarine is one-quarter 
cent per pound. Is that enough to pre- 
vent any man from purchasing oleomar- 
garine, or, is the tax such as to be a bur- 
den? In fact, it can hardly pay the 
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Internal Revenue Department for the en- 
forcement of the Law and to see that the 
oleomargarine complies with the require- 
ments of the National Statute. It is not 
because of this one-fourth cent per pound 
that, they desire the tax removed. It is 
the ten cents per pound on colored oleo- 
margarine that the large packers, pro- 
ducers of oleomargarine and others are 
anxious that the Government shall take 
off, and why? 

It is said that only three per cent of their 


sales are with this colored oleomargarine. 
Why do they want this tax of ten cents per 
pound taken off from colored oleomar- 
garine? Why should oleomargarine be 
colored at all? The color is added for the 
purpose of perpetrating a fraud, for making 
it resemble butter, for deceiving the con- 
suming public, and above all the poor 
man. It is a fact that colored oleomar- 
garine is now not infrequently sold for 
butter, when butter has been called for. 
They want the ten-cent tax taken off so 


ST. PAUL UNION STOCKYARDS COMPANY, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Comparison of Receipts and Shipments of Livestock for May 


Receipts 


Railroads 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Total Cai 

C. R. I&P 

. 366 

159 

1415 

167 


38 

C.G. W 

1031 

652 

5555 

1093 


131 

C. M. & St. P 

3455 

1426 

15678 

2537 

39 

380 

M. & St. L 

1260 

781 

10944 

592 

2 

206 

C.,St. P., M. & O. . 

1977 

1371 

22047 

1042 

192 

403 

C. B. &Q 

120 

254 

1360 

141 


28 

M. St.P. &S.S. M. 

2492 

2993 

7746 

1103 

1 

231 

Gt. Nor 

5164 

4931 

21331 

1162 

2 

551 

Nor. Pac 

3364 

1547 

6186 

2059 

45 

241 

St. P. B. &T 







Driven in 

1452 

135 

1529 

111 

14 


Total 

20681 

14249 

93791 

10007 

295 

2209 

Increase 

632 

165 

6140 

1074 


160 

Decrease 





347 


Jan. 1 to date 

111488 

50708 

496648 

121900 

273 

11785 

Increase 



70328 

34149 

744 

1183 

Decrease 

1203 

4118 





Average Wts 

801 

139 

217 

82 





Shipments 




C. R. I. &P 

664 

66 




20 

C. G. W 

1507 

119 

206 

323 


51 

C.M. &St.P 

3122 

218 

10012 

529 

38 

205 

M. k St. L 

314 

22 

9666 



11 

C.,St. P., M. & 0.. 

3300 

1376 


650 

60 

19- 

C. B. &Q 

1187 

14 


908 
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Total 

14422 

2206 

19950 

2945 
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655 

Increase 

389 



325 
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3488 

6968 


391 
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Jan. 1 to date 

67037 

7247 

118812 

73930 

2770 

3646 

Increase 




29260 

716 


Decrease 

5533 

13135 

1876 



260 



MILLET SEED 


We have a large stock of fancy millets in store — can give quick delivery — also 
FODDER CORN, SUGAR CANE and BUCKWHEAT. 

Alfalfa, Clover, TimotHy 

Don’t delay renewing your pastures this year with our seeds which are unexcelled 
in purity, vitality or productiveness. Write for Prices. 



FARGO SEED HOUSE 
Fargo, - North Dakota 
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that they may be able to sell this oleo- 
margarine in the place of butter, and in 
this way practically drive butter from the 
market, and sell oleomargarine at the 
price of butter. 

Do not be deceived by the specious ar- 
guments that are being put forth. Let 
them sell oleomargarine uncolored, white, 
its flavor is the same, and let them call it 
then, if they choose, the poor man’s 
product. But why color it in imitation of 
butter and then charge the price of butter 
for the product? The arguments are not 
sound. There is fraud enough as it is 
without helping to make conditions favor- 
able to greater food frauds on the part of 
the big interests. 


THE CARE OF SHEEP 

When about two weeks old the lusty young 
lamb will be found nibbling forage at the 
feed trough beside its dam, and the 
shepherd should provide specially for 
its wants to early accustom it to take addi- 
tional food. This is best accomplished by 
having an enclosure or room adjoining the 
ewe-pen, into which the lambs find their 
way, while the mothers are prevented 
from entering because of the limited size 
of the openings, called the “lamb-creep.” 
In this space, accessible to the lambs only, 


should be placed a low, flat-bottomed 
trough, with an obstruction lengthwise 
across the top to prevent the lambs from 
jumping into it. In the trough should be 
sprinkled a little meal especially palatable 
to the lamb, such as ground oats, bran, 
corn meal or cracked corn, oil meal, soy- 
bean meal — one or all, — varying the mix- 
ture to suit the changing tastes of the 
young things. At first they will take but 
little, but soon will become regular at- 
tendants at the trough thru habit impelled 
by appetite. There should not be more 
feed in the trough at any time than will be 
quickly consumed, and any left over 
should be removed and the trough thoroly 
cleaned before the next allowance is 
given. All feed should be fresh and have 
no smell of the stable — that which is left 
over can be given to the pigs. Lambs will 
drink a good deal of water, and this should 
be supplied fresh and clean. 

With the springing of the grass, ewes 
and lambs should be turned to pasture for 
a. short time during the warm part of the 
day. It is best to accomplish the change 
gradually and while the grass is short. 
After a few hours spent in the sunshine, 
nibbling at the grass, the ewes and lambs 
should be returned to shelter, where a full 
feed awaits them. When the grass 
has become ample and nutritious, stable 
feeding may be dropped for ewes, or both 


ST. PAUL UNION STOCKYARDS COMPANY, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Comparison of the Origin and Disposition of Livestock for May 
Origin of Livestock Received 


States 

Cattle 

Calves 

Minnesota 

15946 

11864 

Wisconsin 

1273 

1691 
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52 
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Far South 
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1 

Chicago 
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14 
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59 

Eastern Points. . . . 
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47 
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ewes amd lambs, according to the plan 
followed. With good pasture, breeding 
ewes need no grain. Indeed, we may look 
forward to the pasture season as marking 
the time to “draw the grain from their sys- 
tems,” as it is termed by feeders. In 
some instances pastures so stimulate the 
milk flow of ewes that the over-supply of 
rich milk causes digestive derangement 
and sudden death with young lambs. The 
shepherd should forestall such trouble by 
removing the ewes from the pasture after a 
few hours grazing each day, and by giving 
hay or other dry feeds, thereby reducing 
the milk flow. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 

One Cent a Word 

Small advertisements will be classified under 
appropriate headings at the low price of one 
cent a word for each insertion. Cash must ac- 
company all orders. Each initial or number 
must count as one word TRY IT HERE. 


LIVE STOCK 


HORSES 


FOR SALE 

Percheron Belgian and Shire horses 

J. W & F. T PETERSON. Litchfield. Minn 


CATTLE 


North Branch Stock Farm. High class Short- 
horns. Herd, bull. Supreme Judge 177722 — pure 
Scotch. John Donelly, Grafton. N. D. 


FOR SALE 

GALLOWAY CATTLE 
J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield. Minn 


SWINE 


POLAND CHINA PIGS. also Shropshire 
sheep. Seed grain. GEO. N. SMITH. 

Amenia, N. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Envilla Stock Farm. Cogswell N D. will quo'e 
you special prices on Angus Cattle. Shetland 
Ponies, Duroc Jersey Hogs. Wolf and Fox Hounds 
Pure Bred Poultry. Pet Stock. Write them. 


FOR SALE: Registered Jerseys. Bull calves and 
one mature Bull at reasonable prices. W. G. Weeks, 
Backoo, N. Dak. 


RED-POLLED AND GALLOWAYS 

Shropshire Bucks 

J. S. BIXBY, - - LISBON, N. D. 

WANTED — Young Men to take the Railway Mail 
Clerk examination called for the Dakotas: salary 
$900, work half time, common school education 
required. Passing means appointment. Amer- 
ican Institute, Dept. — 68-Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. Creamery in first class condition at a 
bargain at Crystal, N. D. For further informa- 
tion write to 

J. S GESTSON, Sec. CRYSTAL, N. D 


FARMS WANTED 

TO FARM OWNERS: Our plan puts you into 
communication with buyers at low cost; write for 
particulars. 

Co-operative Advertising Company 

Fergus Falls, Minn. 


A BARGAIN FARM. 200 acres, 9 miles from Eldon 
Miller Co., Mo., a Division point in Rock Island, 
R. R. 125 acres in cultivation; 100 in bottom, no 
buildings; good orchard, fine water, well fenced; 
30 acres meadow $20 per acre. Other good farms 
for sale. . \ Goodrich Realty Co., Eldon, Mo. 


FREE INFORMATION about British Columbia 
Lands for settlers. Mild climate on the Pacific 
Coast. Pre-emption laws very favorable. Write 
for copy of law and plan of securing Quarter Sec- 
tion. Address Land Information Bureau, 
203 Carter-Cotton Building, Vancouver, B. C. 
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It is usually best to feed the lambs con- 
centrates in addition to what they get 
from dams and pasture. To this end, at 
some convenient point in the pasture let 
there be a “lamb-creep,” and in a space 
accessible by way of the creep a trough for 
feeding grain. Whenever the lamb passes 
thru the creep it should find something in 
this trough tempting the appetite, — oats, 
bran, pea meal, and corn meal constituting 
the leading articles. Grain never gives 
such large returns as when fed to thrifty 
young animals, and the growing lamb is no 
exception. 

Lambs of the mutton breeds, more or 
less helpless at birth, are lusty at four 
months of age, and will be found grazing 
regularly beside their dams in pasture 
when not at rest or eating grain beyond the 
lamb-creep. At this age, for their own 
good as well as that of the ewes, weaning 
time is at hand. If possible, advantage 
should be taken of a cool spell in summer 
to wean the lambs. Lambs weaned dur- 
ing excessively hot weather may receive a 
serious setback because of the heat and the 
fretting for their mothers. The lambs 
should be so far separated from their dams 
that neither can hear the bleating of the 
other. For a few days the ewes should be 
held on short pasture or kept on dry feed 
in the yard. The udders should be ex- 
amined, and if necessary, as is often the 
case with the best mothers, they should be 
drained of milk a few times lest inflam- 
mation arise. The lambs should be put on 
the best pasture and given a liberal supply 
of grain in addition. New clover seeding 
is especially relished, while young second- 
crop clover is also satisfactory. An es- 
pecially choice bite may always be pro- 
vided for the lambs at this important time 
by a little forethought on the part of the 
stockman. 

Wing writes: “As a rule it is not neces- 
sary to wean lambs before they go to 
market. If they are fed right they will, 
while sucking their mothers, reach a weight 
of 75 to 85 lbs., if of mutton breeds. ” 
Lambs which are to remain on the farm 
should be weaned at 10 to 12 weeks. By 
separating them from their dams before 
the advent of warm weather, and putting 
them on clean pasture free from contam- 
ination, they may escape stomach worms 
and other parasites. 

Opinions as to the amount of water 
necessary for sheep vary more than with 
any other domestic animal. In countries 
with heavy dews and ample succulent feed 
in summer, and where root crops are large- 
ly used in winter, water may possibly be 
denied sheep, but under most conditions 
it is a necessity and should never be with- 
held. A sheep needs from 1 to 6 quarts of 
water daily, according to feed and weather. 
The best results are secured when they 
have free access to fresh, pure water. On 
the arid ranges of the Southwest when 
grazing on certain succulent plants, like 


singed cacti, sheep sometimes go 60 days 
without water. 

Sheep require salt, and it should be sup- 
plied them at regular intervals. In win- 
ter it may be given in a trough used only 
for this purpose. In summer salt may be 
rendered doubly useful by scattering in on 
the sprouts growing about the stumps, on 
brush patches, or over noxious weeds. 
Some western sheep raisers never salt their 
sheep but allow them to eat alkali, which is 
safe for them when it contains 80 per cent 
of salt. It is believed that salted sheep 
are less liable to become locoed. 

The demand -for well-fattened lambs 
steadily increases, the tender, juicy, high- 
flavored meat finding favor among Amer- 
icans. Not only do prices for fat lambs 
rule high as compared with mature sheep 
and farm animals generally, but there are 
other advantages in feeding off lambs be- 
fore they reach maturity. A given weight 
of feed goes further with lambs than with 
mature sheep, the money invested is soon- 
er turned, and there is less risk from death 
and accident. Thus everything tends 
toward marketing the lambs as rapidly as 
they can be disposed of to secure the 
highest prices. If they are not sufficiently 
fat in late summer or early fall to meet the 
reasonable demands of the market, it 
shows that there has been a lack of feed 
and care or that parasites have destroyed 
profits. 

Fattening sheep should be protected 
from wet coats and feet at all times. Ideal 
quarters in the Northern states are a dry, 
littered yard, with a sunny exposure, pro- 
vided with a well-bedded, comfortable 
shed opening to the east or south and ex- 
tending along the windward side to break 
the cold winds and driving storms. In 
such quarters the air is bracing, the 
sunshine invigorating. Here the animals, 
covered with a heavy coat and filled with 
grain and roughage, are warm and com- 
fortable, and comfort is essential to the 


highest gains. When succulent feeds such 
as beet pulp are fed, the quarters must be 
especially well drained and the shed well 
bedded. If confined in quarters sufficient- 
ly warm for dairy cows, sheep sweat badly 
in winter. Stone basements are unsatis- 
factory, and if used ample ventilation must 
be provided. Damp walls are a sure indi- 
cation of lack of ventilation and impending 
trouble. 

Grain and roughage should be fed sepa- 
rately, and there should be racks in the 
yards sufficiently large to hold roughage for 
several days. If sheep are fed in close 
quarters the hay should be supplied daily, 
since they dislike feed that has been 
“blown on,” as shepherds say. Grain 
troughs should have a wide, flat bottom, 
forcing the sheep to consume the grain 
slowly. Fifteen inches of linear trough 
space should be provided for each animal. 
The sheep can be successfully fattened 
when the grain is supplied by a self-feeder, 
they make smaller and less economical 
gains than where the feed is given at each 
meal time. — From “Feeds and Feeding.” 


DAIRY PRODUCTS IMPROVED 
THRU CONTESTS 

Exhibitions of dairy products for prizes, 
says a publication soon to be issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, have proved 

Oxford Down 
RAMS 

A Few Choice Ones 
FOR SALE 

Willobank Farm 

EASTGATE BROS. LARIMORE. N. D. 


Detroit Irrigation Plants 

Are the Best That Money Can Buy 

Sold at Lower Prices Than Are Asked for Inferior Plants 
No More Irrigation Troubles 

We have solved the problem in a way that is 
at once the most satisfactory and economical. 

No matter how difficult your installation may be, 
we can fit you out with a better outfit at a lower 
price than you can get elsewhere. 

You MUST have a thoroughly reliable, strong, 
simple and economical engine, and there is none 
other so strong, simple, reliable and economical asthe 

Amazing Detroit Kerosene Engine 

g in combination with just exactly the right pump di**^ 7 *®*® 

adjusted and arranged in just exactly the right manner for your par- 
ticular work. If you want advice as to how to proceed to get 
the best results with the least investment and cost of 
operation, write us at once giving full and complete de- 
tails, addressing your letter to our Irrigation Specialist. 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 

Box 517 (124) Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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to be of great value to dairymen wherever 
tried. That much interest is being mani- 
fested is shown by the large number of 
entries from many States at recent ex- 
hibitions. At the International Dairy 
Show at Milwaukee, there were entered 
115 samples of milk and cream from all 
sections of the country. 

In commenting upon the educational 
value of these exhibitions A. C. Baer of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station says: 
“These contests have proved that milk 
and cream produced and handled under 
sanitary conditions and kept at a low tem- 
perature can be shipped thousands of 
miles and remain sweet for weeks. The 
contests have also helped to point out to 
dairymen the common defects in milk and 
cream, and have suggested remedies to 
overcome the difficulties. 

“A friendly, neighborly mi'k and cream 
contest of this kind brings the milkmen 
and dairymen together with common in- 
terests, and the educational value re- 
sulting will be no small gain to a commun- 
ity. The experience of men who have 
conducted these milk and cream contests 
has demonstrated the fact that milk or 
cream can be scored with reasonable ac- 
curacy for flavor and odor, bacteria, 
chemical compositton, and keeping quali- 
ty.” 

Recently the Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia stations have conducted butter- 
scoring contests. The winner in the Cali- 
fornia contest scored 96 per cent and the 
lowest butter scored was 89 per cent. 
The winning butter was made as follows: 

A fair grade of gathered cream testing 
30 per cent was pasteurized at 180 de- 
grees, cooled to 48 degrees, and 14 per 
cent of good commercial starter added. 
The cream was not ripened, as it contained 
.52 per cent acidity. It was held 2 hours 
at 48 degrees, and churned. Time of 
churning was 40 minutes, and the granules 
were the size of wheat. The buttermilk 
had a temperature of 53 degrees, and test- 
ed .02 per cent. The manner of washing 
was spraying at 50 degrees until the water 
ran clear from the churn, then adding as 
much water at 50 degrees as there was 
buttermilk.- There was one working. 


MACHINE VERSUS HAND MILKING 

From experiments with milking ma- 
chines conducted for nine years by the 
Agricultural Experiment Farm of New 
South Wales, it was found that the flow 
of milk is not appreciably decreased when 
machine milking is substituted for hand 
milking, except in isolated cases, and that 
the period of lactation is not shortened or 
subsequent periods of lactation adversely 
affected in any way. Cows that had been 
milked by machine continuously for 5 
years apparently did not decrease in the 
annual yield of milk. The percentage of 
solids in the milk remained the same as 
with hand milking, and the cows were no 


more subject to udder troubles. Machine 
milking was much cheaper and cleaner 
when the machines were properly cared 
for and run by a capable operator. 

RAPE FOR PORK PRODUCTION 

The Ohio Experiment Station has found 
that rape is one of the very best forage 
crops for hogs if clover is not available. 
Six pigs, weighing about 45 pounds each 
at the beginning of a test recently held by 
the Station, were kept on slightly less than 
one quarter of an acre of rape for eleven 
weeks. During this time the pigs received 
825 pounds of a mixture of 9 parts, by 
weight, of ground corn to 1 part tankage, 
and gained 369 pounds in weight. Anoth- 
er plot, more fertile than this one, yielded 
an even more luxuriant growth of rape, 
and showed a larger carrying capacity. 

The rape from the better plot had a 
feeding value of over $48 per acre when 


LATE HATCHED CHICKS 
Geo. Haussman 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to 
the proper time to hatch chicks for the 
best results. Breed of course will make a 
difference, as the large varieties take a 
longer period to reach maturity, but 
leaving out of the question the Asiatics, of 
which few are raised in this country, April 
is .considered late by many, while others 
make it a general practice to wait until 
May and June or even July, to get out the 
greater part of their chicks then. The 
incubator has made it possible to raise 
early chicks in larger numbers than could 
be done before the advent of the 
machines. Then, of course, the desire of 
most all breeders of fowls to get winter 
eggs has been a strong factor to hatch 
early. I will, however, make the state- 
ment, that it is a granted fact only, that 
early hatched chicks are most profitable, 
and will do best, but that is a matter 
which is almost wholly one of handling, 
and is in the breeders own hands. When 
late hatched chicks can be made to thrive 
as well as early hatched ones, there is 
much in favor of keeping on hatching until 
you have a desired number, regardless of 
season. Looking at it from one point of 
view the majority of farmers would be 


the gains produced and concentrates con- 
sumed by pigs, some receiving corn alone 
and some receiving corn and tankage, on 
the rape and by similar pigs fed corn and 
tankage in dry lot were compared. In 
this calculation corn was valued at 56 
cents per bushel and tankage (60 per cent 
crude protein) at $4S per ton. 


A RARE CHANCE 

I have a house at Ellendale, N. D. which I wish to 
sell or trade for land. It is within two blocks of the 
Normal-Industrial School; six rooms; two stories; 
two bed-rooms upstairs; large living and dining 
room; fireplace in dining room; good large basement; 
wired for electric light; heated by hot water with 
a steel boiler of the locomotive type; bath room and 
plumbing all complete; practically new; and beyond 
doubt the best location in the town. Southeast 
corner front; cement sidewalks on either side; lot 
125 ft. front; buckthorn hedge; garden; driveway 
with trees; young fruit, etc. An ideal location for a 
man who wants to educate his children. Under or- 
dinary conditions I would not want to take much 
less than $5000 for it, but I will sell it now at a bar- 
gain or trade it for a first-class quarter of land. 

Only A1 land considered. 

Address FIRST NATIONAL BANK Ellendale 


better off not to hatch until June. The 
handler of fowls who cannot get winter 
eggs is not justified in hatching early 
chicks, for they will cost him again as 
much as late hatched ones would, before 
they bring him anything. I can see no 
reason for any one to hatch early chicks 
and then get no winter eggs, beginning to 
lay as a rule in March some time. A late 
hatched chick will do the same thing and a 
little more too, saving the person who 
hatched later a neat little feed bill. There 
are, of course, a few points against late 
hatched chicks. Should it get real cold 
early in the fall, they will be caught in it, 
at the time they set their mature coat. 
Another is when laying has been very 
heavy and the season very hot, the parent 
stock will not give as good eggs as in early 
spring. It is a question which each must 
decide, whether or not These objections are 
so great as to overbalance the real ad- 
vantage of quicker growth, less cost to 
raise, etc. Such matters as lice, tramping 
by other chicks and heat may be overcome 
by proper handling. The one point that 
must be observed in late hatched chicks 
especially is to give them shade. Water 
carries its stress as well. 

In writing on this subject, I do not want 
to be understood that I recommend late 


W. F. JACOBS LivestocK Auctioneer 

Thoroly Posted on Pedig'ress 

Terms Reasonable LISBON, N. D. "Write for dates 


Poultry Department 

Geo. Hausmann, Hillsboro, N. D. 
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hatce dchicks for the money really sits In “Two thousand one nundred and 

the winter eggs, in raising chickens, in this forty-eight eggs were laid by the 490 
part of the country. Still the person that birds for the week.” 
gets no winter eggs, as said before, is just 
as well off, and better, to hatch his chicks 
in June and July as sooner. 

SOME VERY REGENT EXPERI- 
MENTS IN POULTRY RATIONS 


600 HENS IN AN EGG-LAYING RACE 
NOW GOING ON IN 
CONNECTICUT 

According to the current issue of 
“Farm and Fireside” a year-long egg-lay- 
ing contest is now going forward at 
the Connecticut agricultural college at 
Storrs, Connecticut. Every breed and 
variety is represented. When the con- 
test is over, five or six hundred birds 
with records will leave Storrs to be bred 
from. It is believed that the data pro- 
duced by this contest may help raise the 
present average of seventy eggs per year 
per hen in this country somewhat nearer 
the coveted two hundred per year and 
thus affect favorably the cost of living. 

This is the first egg-laying contest 
ever held in this country and is inter- 
national in character, there being entries 
from many different countries. 

The hens are housed in a new plant 
built by the college, consisting of fifty 
specially designed houses, two pens to a 
house. During the first nineteen weeks 
of the contest 17,780 eggs were laid. A 
part of the article follows: 

“The nineteenth week of the egg- 
laying contest ended with the English 
pen of White Leghorns, leaders since 
the first, still in the lead with a total of 
369 eggs, an average of nineteen and eight- 
nineteenths. They are improving their 
average and holding their lead well. The 
second pen is one of Rhode Island Reds 
belonging to E. S. Edgerton, West Willing- 
ton, Connecticut, with a total of 315 eggs. 

“As a breed, the White Leghorns are 
getting into the game again, and so are 
the Barred Rocks. Orpingtons and 
Rhode Island Reds are still a little ahead 
in proportion to the number of entries, 
but the other two breeds are coming 
along well. 

“The surprise of the week was the 
sudden spurt of the Dark Cornish Indian 
Games with a total for the week of 
30 out of a possible 35 eggs. These 
belong to John W. ’Ward, Jr., Penning- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Tests were made a short time since in 
Germany to determine the effect of differ- 
ent meat meals on poultry. During these 
experiments it was found that the egg 
production ceased earlier than with normal 
hens. Fish meal was more favorable for 
egg production than meat meal. The 
eggs were of poorer flavor than normal 
eggs, but could be preserved in the usual 
way. The meat meal increased the in- 
tensity of the yellow color of the yolk. 
The flesh of birds fed meat meal was nor- 
mal as regards taste and odor, tho slightly 
changed in color, melting point, and fat, 
which were higher than normal but lower 
than normal with fish meal. When fed 
cadaver meal the flesh of the fowl had a 
rancid taste, and whenever fed should be 
free from fat as possible. Tuberculous 
beef did not cause tuberculosis in the hens. 


Six barred rock hens at the Ontario 
Agricultural College in twelve months laid 
1301 eggs, the records of each hen being, 
243, 252, 256, 268 and 282 eggs, respec- 
tively. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. White Plymouth 
Rocks (Fishels Strain) $5 per 15. I have the Best 
in the Northwest. No exceptions. Indian Run- 
ner Ducks from Choice High Bred Stock, $2.50 
per 11. Canadian Wild Geese, $1 per egg. 

C. H. McGEE 

Oriska, N. Dak. 


PREVENTION 

White Diarrhoea Can be Prevented 
and Cured 

After years of experiments we have 
discovered a sure cure — or money 
back. 

25c. Package. 6 Packages, $1.00 

Prevention is not a cure-all It only 
prevents and cures White Diarrhoea 
in baby chicks and Cholera in older 
fowls. One ounce of prevention is 
worth tons of cure. In tablet form. 
PREVENTION CO. 

Box 1127 Atlantic City, N. J. 

Agents Wanted 


1900 C. C. DIBLEY & SON 1912 

BREED THE BEST 

Barred Plymouth Rocks Light Brahmas Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 

White Plymouth Rocks _ Buff Wyandottes Columbian Wyandottes 

Look up our winning in Poultry Herald, February and March numbers. 

Stock and Eggs for Sale 

WOLVERTON, - MINNESOTA, R. R. 1 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Orpingtons, 
M. Pekin Ducks and Indian Runner Ducks. 
Maude I. Matthews - Larimore, N. D. 


Eggs for Hatching; 

Orpingtons White Buff 

Rock White Buff 

Wyandottes. White Buff 

Wyandottes Silver Golden 

Also a few cockerels. 

Write your wants. Book order early. 

O. A. Barton, Valley City, N. D. 


R G R I REDS 

Eggs $2 00 and $1.00 for 15. Orders booked now. 
Some stock for sale, trios at $5.00, if taken at once. 
The best egg laying strain in Northwest Write to 
K. H. Thomte, - Lisbon, N. D. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from pure bred Buff Orptng 
tons. $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30. * 

F. M. PEZALLA, - - CAYUGA, N. D 


BARRED ROCK. 

Choice Stock and Fair Treatment. 
ROBERT B. REED 

Box 2. Amenia, N. D. 


B UFF WYANDOTTE EGGS for hatching. Fowls 
for sale. Also twelve breeds of Fancy Pig- 
eons. M. B. NOBLE. Hillsboro. N. Dak. 


BARRED ROCKS 
Bred to Lay and Win 

Won all first at Fargo, N. D. State Show, 1906, 
1907, 1908, 1909 and 1911. Stock at reasonable 
prices 

PETERSON BROS. Harwood, N. D. 


HAUSMANN POULTRY FARM 

Breeders of W. Wyandottes and S. C. W. Leghorns 
Hillsboro. - North Dakota 


E. A. TOW 

Breeder of 

White Wyandotte Chickens, Toulouse Geese, Bur- 
oon Red j Turkeys, Pearl and White Guineas. 
Eggs in season. Write for prices. Lisbon, N.D. 


S. C. W. LEGHORNS 

Prize winners’ stock for sale. Eggs a 
specialty. GEO. A. FOWLER, 

Box 486, Casselton, N. D. 


SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTES ** 
Thoroughbred, Wide Open-laced, Big Utility Birds. 
Bred for Business. Eggs for Hatching: 15, $1.50; 
30, $2.75; 50, $4.00; 100, $7.00. Cockerels, 

$2.00, each. 

Anthony Elm, 

Lansford, N. Dak. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. If you want eggs from 
an early maturing, heavy laying, prize winning 
strain of White Wyandottes, write me. I am de- 
veloping a special laying strain by use of the trap 
nest. Prices reasonable. Write . 

M. C. JAMES, Valley City, N. D. 

MAKE YOUR HENS LAY MORE EGGS 

I have a method that will make your hens lay 
every day; it never fails. Write for it. 2c stamp. 

MRS. B. F. WILCOXON, 

Hillsdale, Wyo., Dept. 8 


WHITE AND BUFF WYANDOTTES that always win. 
Choice stock for sale. EGGS for hatching from 
pens of well-selected stock, sure to produce win- 
ners. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction absolute- 
ly guaranteed. Write me your wants. 

L. O. CUMMINS, Casselton, North Dakota 


FOR SALE. M. B. Turkey Toms, raised from our 
Diploma Stock. $5.00 and up; also Eggs from 26 
varieties poultry. Catalog free. 

L. GULDEN, Osakis, Minn. 


Rose Comb BlacK Minorca* 

Eggs for sale, $2 for 15 eggs 
C. WYSH, CASSELTON, N. D. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 
$1.00 per 15 or $5.50 per 100 from my thorough- 
bred farm range flock. $2.00 per 15 from my prize 
winning pen. Mrs. D. W. Swanson, New Rock- 
ford, N- D. 
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HOME DRESSMAKING 



4365 — Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt. 

Having an Inserted Section at Center- 
Front, High Waistline and in Regulation 
or Shorter Length. Closing in Back. 
Length in front from regular waistline 42, 
back 45 inches; perforated for 40 inches 
front, 43 inches back. Width around 
lower edge about 2 yards. Sizes 21,22, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 waist. Size 26 
requires two and seven-eighths yards 44- 
inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

4377 — Ladies’ Costume. Without 
Lining. Having One-Piece Sleeves with 


Turn-Back Cuffs. High Waistline and 
Attached Four-Piece Skirt in Regulation 
or Shorter Length. Length of skirt i:. 
front from regular waistline 42, back 
45 inches. Width around lower edge 
about two and one-fourth yards. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 bust. 
Size 36 requires three and three-fourths 
yards 44-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 3982 — Ladies’ Wrapper or 
Lounging Robe. Sizes 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
8 yards 27 inch material or six and one- 


e'ghth yards 36-inch material; with one 
and one-fourth yard fancy material 27 
inches wide to trim. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 3443 — Ladies’ Lounging Robe- 

With body lining. Sizes 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure. Size requires seven 
and three-fourths yards 32-inch material 
with nap or five and one-half yards 48- 
inch material without nap, one and three- 
eighths yard 36-inch lining and eight and 
one-half yards braid and 4 yards lace. 
Price, 15 cents. 
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THE PRESSURE-TANK WATER SUP- 
PLY SYSTEM 

E. S. Keene, Dean Engineering Dept., 
N. D. Agri. College 

An adequate and well-arranged water- 
supply system contributes to the comfort 
and well being of the family to a greater 
measure than any other form of household 
convenience. Such a system not only 
lightens the burden of household drudgery 
but adds immeasurably to the content- 
ment of those who enjoy its service. 
When there is added to the convenience 
of such a plant that of a system of sewage 
disposal, the equipment of the suburbanor 
country residence becomes as complete as 
can be obtained where city water-supply 
and sewer service is available. That 
plants of this kind are in general use is a 
matter of common knowledge and that 
they are successful in service is attested by 
the number of companies engaged in their 
manufacture. 

A water-supply plant for the average 
home need not be elaborate nor expense 
in order to be convenient and efficient. 
The water may be taken from any suit- 
able source of supply ^nd the plant may 
be made to suit the available conditions 
no matter w’hat they may be. 

The water-supply plant shown in the 
drawing is that known as the Pressure-' 
tank system. It is simple in construc- 
tion, not at all difficult to operate, and 
contains all of the essentials necessary to 
the demands of the average home. The 
picture includes the pipes and fixtures for 
stationary wash-tubs in the basement, for 
bath-room and kitchen sink, and also the 
waste pipes connecting with the house 
drain. These features are included to 
show the possibilities of a convenient and 
efficient system for the average isolated 
home. 

The source of water supply in this case 
is a rain-water cistern sunk below the 
level of the basement floor, the top of 
which extends above the level of the floor. 
The water is pumped from the cistern by a 
common tank-pump and forced into the 
pressure-tank, as is clearly shown in the 
drawing: where it furnishes the supply of 
water as desired. The tank, in this case, 
is an upright cylinder made perfectly 
tight and constructed to withstand the 
necessary pressure required to perform its 
service. It may be galvanized as a pre- 
caution against rust, but this is not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The pipe which conveys the water from 
the pump, enters the tank near the bottom 


and as the water enters, the contained 
air is compressed into the decreasing 
space above its surface. The pressure 
developed by the compressed air furnishes 
the force by which the water is driven out 
of the tank and thru the distributing pipes 
as the supply is demanded. This is a 
principle of Physics known as Boyle’s 
Law. If the air in the tank, when empty 
of water is compressed until it occupies 
one-half of its original volume, then the 
pressure will be twice the original pressure, 
which in this case will be about 15 pounds 
to the square inch. The higher the water 


rises in the tank, the greater will be 
the pressure developed. This may be as 
high as 125 pounds to the square inch, if 
occasion requires but 40 pounds pressure 
is generally sufficient for all the require- 
ments usually demanded in a house plant. 
These pressures are easily attained with a 
force-pump such as is shown in the draw- 
n g- 

A glass guage G. on the side of the 
tank, is intended to show the height of the 
water in the tank at any time, 
and the pressure guage W. shows the 
pressure sustained by the water. The 
supply pipe rising from the bottom of the 
tank branches to supply each of the fix- 
tures, to which the water is conducted. 
In the drawing, the cold-water pipes may 
be traced from the supply pipe, where it 
emerges from the tank, to the kitchen 
sink, to the wash-trays in the basement, to 



r<$. Keene . 
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each of the fixtures in the bath-room and 
to the range boiler. The range boiler is 
connected with the heater in the kitchen 
range, which furnishes the supply of hot 
water to be stored in the range boiler. 
The hot-water pipes may be traced from 
the range boiler to each of the fixtures 
named above, where they terminate in 
each case, in a hot-water tap. 

The size of the pressure tank is made to 
suit the requirements of the house and, if 
so desired, may be made to furnish water 
for purposes outside the house. The 
method of pumping may be by hand, as 
that shown in the figure, by gasoline en- 
gine, or by any other form of power. For 
the average size of dwelling, however, the 
hand pump is well adapted to the require- 
ments. The limit to which such a plant 
may be extended will be determined by 
the size of the tank and the means em- 
ployed for pumping. It may also be made 
to serve the purpose of lawn sprinkling and 
fire protection or as a means of watering 
stock. 

In operation, the air pressure in the 
tank furnishes the force which sends the 
water thru the pipes to the various water 
taps. If for any reason the air is allowed 
to escape, the propelling force is destroyed. 
This may occur by reason of the absorp- 
tion of the air by the water due to the 
pressure to which it is subjected or to 
small air leaks that may develop in the 
seams of the tank and allow the air to es- 
cape. To overcome these difficulties, 
arrangement is made in the pump so that 
air or water may be forced into the tank at 
any time as occasion requires. In the 
more elaborate plants the process of 
pumping water and the regulation of the 
air pressure are made entirely automatic. 

Such a plant as that shown in the draw- 
ing is relatively inexpensive, simple to 
operate and gives the house a supply of 
water that furnishes every necessary con- 
venience. Modifications to such a plant 
may be made to suit any condition or size, 
location or source of water supply. 


NEW YORK CITY USES THE MILK 
FROM 150,000 COWS 

In an article in the current issue of 
“Farm and Fireside,” the author gives 
many interesting facts about the milk 
supply of great cities, especially New 
York. New York receives milk daily 
from localities as far away as four hun- 
dred miles. Following is an interesting 
extract: 

“Recently I visited some friends in 
New York state, right in the milk-rais- 
ing country, New York City uses an 
average, daily, of 2,069,200 quarts of 
milk. 

“My up-state New York friends told 
me that many men in their immediate 
neighborhood were then getting fourteen 


cents per gallon for milk. It was mid- 
winter, and, the mid of one of the hard- 
est winters in many years, too. I was 
surprised to know that they got so little 
for milk in such a season. 

“‘Oh,’ they said, ‘that’s a pretty good 
price; in summer it’ll get down to prob- 
ably eleven for a long period.’ 

‘“What does it sell for when it gets 
to New York?’ I asked. 

‘“Most of the milk from around here 
brings nine cents a quart,’ was the reply. 

“That struck me hard. Two and 
three-fourths cents a quart to the farmer 
in summer, three and one-half cents a 
quart to him in winter; yet the New 
York milk trust gets nine cents a quart 
for it from the consumer! 

“I had long known in a general way 
that the milk-growers around New York 
were outrageously victimized by the 
trust; but these figures made it worse 
than I had dreamed. For I happened to 
know something about prices paid for 
milk for the comparatively unimportant 
market of Washington. There is no 
milk trust at Washington; perhaps that 
explains. Anyhow, my Maryland neigh- 
bors who raise the best milk have been 
getting up to twenty-three cents the gal- 
lon for it this past winter, and in sum- 
mer they never get below eighteen, and 
seldom below twenty cents the gallon. 

“It will be conceded that the difference 
between fourteen and twenty-four cents 
ought to make quite a difference in the 
price to the consumer. Well, it doesn’t. 
Inquiries about milk conditions in New 
York and in Washington lead to the 
conclusion that the New York con- 
sumer pays nine cents a quart for milk 
that the dairyman got not over three 
and one-half cents for; while the Wash- 
ington consumer pays nine cents for 
milk that the dairyman got as high as 
six cents for.” 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS 

Dr. H. E. Stockbridge, now editor of the 
Southern Ruralist, and formerly President 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
in an editorial discusses the question, “The 
Bible in the Schools” in a way that may be 
of interest to those who knew Dr. Stock- 
bridge, as follows: 

Atlanta has recently passed thru an 
active campaign of the national “Men and 
Religion Forward Movement.” The mot- 
to under which thousands of business men 
all over the country have rallied is: “More 
religion for men, and more men for re- 
ligion.” 

It is not our purpose to discuss either 
the need, cause, methods or results of this 
great nation-wide movement. We merely 
propose to present a few thoughts caused 
by a single statement made by one of the 
workers in the movement. 


At a meeting of the Central Committee 
of one hundred, thru which the campaign 
in Atlanta was organized, the chairman of 
a sub-committee made this assertion: 

“We propose to continue this effort till 
the Bible is restored to every public school 
in Georgia.” 

We wish to express a fervent Amen to 
this sentiment and give a few reasons for so 
doing. 

We belong to that generation of Amer- 
icans which began every school day with 
the reading of a verse of Holy Writ and 
followed, in every school, by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

It is a return to this simple devotion — 
this faith of the fathers — that we urge upon 
the thinking people of this Christian 
country. We are fully aware of the ob- 
jections which will be made. They may 
all be met by a single fact. This is a 
Christian country and a majority of its 
people believe that the Bible is the Word of 
God. We can see no more valid objection 
to its use in public schools than to its 
universal use in courts of justice. 

We are aware that the chief opponents 
of the use of the Bible in schools, in the 
past, came from people whose own particu- 



Write for FREE Trial 
Diamond White Auto Oil 

We will send 5 gals, prepaid. Use it 
30 days. If best you ever used pay our 
low price. If not satisfied return at 
our expense. Diamond White is best 
oil for motors. Gas Engines. Separa- 
tors. Mowers. Sewing Machines and 
all uses. Write today. Don’t delay. 

The Alden Speare s Sons Co. 

923 N. River St., Chicago, lit 


Sandow $ 

2 %H.P. Stationary 
Engine — Complete 


42 


Gives ample power for all farm 
uses. Only three moving parts— 
no cams, no gears, no valves— 
can’t get out of order. Perfect 
governor — ideal cooling system. 

Uses kerosene (eoal oil), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate or gas. 

Sold on 15 days’ trial. YOU It 
MONEY BACK IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 

5-.vear ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2k to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. r - . , 

Postal brings full particulars free. ^KEROSENE ENGjNE j 
Write for proposition on first on- f ' 
gine in your locality. (160. 

Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 



*» 1 a Canton A vY 
Detroit, Mich .* 1 


Mak e Ymr Own Gas 




Machine provides the Home 
with a Satisfactory Gas Supply. 
Gas to Light with. 

Gas to Cook with. 

Gas to Heat Water for the 
bath, laundry and other uses 
common to city coal gas, at no 
greater cost. 

On the market over forty years. 
More than 15,000 in daily use. 

Our catalog will interest you. Write to- 
day for copy, and names of users 
in your vicinity. 

DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 

'»> Wight Street, Detroit, Mich. 



Carburettor under ground. || ;;;./••/ ' * 
Machine in basement 4 I 
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lar and accepted part or version of the 
Scripture did not happen to be the one in 
official use. 

There has been much progress made 
toward religious tolerance and unity — 
during the past quarter of a century. We 
would not favor compulsory reading of the 
New Testament by a Jew, nor of the 
King James version by a Roman Catholic. 
Both believe they possess the real Word of 
God. Let each use in school the version 
accepted and followed at home. 

The objections of the agnostic, free- 
thinker, atheist and other non-believers, 
seem wholly illogical. The use of the 
Bible as a text-book, is not contemplated. 
School pupils are not to be taught from its 
pages at public expense. 

The Bible is the foundation on which 
our whole social organization is built. It 
is the basis for our code of ethics and for 
the equity from which our whole system of 
jurisprudence is evolved. It stands for 
right as against wrong, for honesty and 
morality. We are told that these things 
should be taught at home. True. So 
should cleanliness and politeness, yet, 
experience has shown that the public 
school must be depended on to correct 
much home neglect of these simple esser 
tials. 

Many of us have become carelessly ac- 
customed to the conventional distinctions 
between good and bad, between right and 
wrong. We are aware of rules, laws and 
safeguards which society has established 
to define the relations between man and his 
fellowmen, but forget the sole foundation 
on which this whole structure rests. 

Some years ago, an American was called 
upon by the government of Japan to or- 


ganize a great national educational insti- 
tution. In it young men were to be 
trained for the duties of citizenship in the 
new country emerging from its centuries of 
Oriental seclusion. 

In the course of study prepared by the 
American, Ethics was included. The 
Japanese official in charge inquired the 
meaning or purpose of ethics. “It teaches 
the Eternal Right and Wrong, it defines 
the true relations between man and his 
fellowmen,” was the reply. In this 
work Dr. Stockbridge had a part having 
spent several years as a professor in the 
University. 

“Good,” said the Japanese, “we need 
it.” 

“I must tell you, however,” said the 
American, “that the Bible is our only 
foundation for such instruction.” 

“Impossible, you must find some other 
authority.” 

“Shall we depend on Buddha or Con- 
fucious?” 

“No, they teach nothing you describe. 
Do you tell me that Western civilization 
has no other foundation for its distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, and the re- 
lations between men than the Bible?” 

“Yes!” 

So the Bible became a textbook in a 
government school which has helped make 
modern Japanese history. Must the 
heathen Japanese become our teachers in 
the use of the-Bible? 

Are we afraid — of what? 

Surely not of God’s Word — The Book. 
Let us pray — then put it back into every 
public school. 


ELEMENTARY 

AGRICULTURE 

McNeal G. James 
SOILS 

The most important thing the farmer 
deals with is the plant. Man’s food is 
made up of plant or animal matter. The 
animal depends upon the plant for its 
food, however, so the plant feeds man 
dierctly or indirectly. The same thing 
can be said of mau’s clothing, and to a 
large extent of his shelter. 

A very noted man from Europe re- 
cently visited this country. After he had 
gone from one end to the other of America, 
he was asked by an American what thing 
had impressed him the most in this coun- 
try. He replied that the large number of 
houses made from lumber had impressed 
him most. But not only do plants furnish 
material for shelter but they furnish most 
of our fuel. Besides, we use them for 
medicine, make farm implements from 
them and use them in many other ways. 
So we must consider the plant the most 
important thing the farmer deals with. 

If this is true the soil is the next most 
important thing, for without it plants 
would not grow. For this reason we shall 
make a study of the soil, and shall study 
it in relation to plant growth. 

The soil is made up of two different 
kinds of material; that which comes from 
the decay of rocks, inorganic matter, and 
thatjwhich is the result of partially decayed 
plant and animal matter. Besides these a 



The Gophers Are Feasting 

on YOUR GRAIN Right NOW 


Go to your druggist right away— spend 75c for a box of 
Mickelson’s Kill-Em-Quick— take it home and mix it ac- 
cording to directions and place it in your field wherever 
there are gophers. This is absolutely the quickest way to 
kill them, and it will cost you less that way than by any 


other method you could possibly pursue. I tell you frankly 
that upon your action now depends whether or not you 
stand to lose $200 every 80 acres— in crops that the gophers 
will ruin for you. Why not take the steps now that will 
mean an end to all gopher troubles? A 75c box of 


ANTON MICKELSON 
President 


Mickelson’s Kill-Em-Quick Gopher Poison 


will kill all the gophers in an 80-acre 
field, and when you remember that 
there are 2000 gophers in an 80-acre field, 
and that each gopher means a loss of 
10c to you, you can see how 75c worth of Kill-Em-Quick will 
save you $200 in actual cash grain profits. $1.25 worth of Kill- 
Em-Quick will save you $400 because it contains twice as 
much as a 75c box. Mickelson’s Kill-Em-Quick Gopher Poison 

Costs Less Than 1c Per Acre 

to use and it is the easiest poison on the market to mix and 
apply. Simply soak grain over night, drain water off and 
mix grain with poison. The taste is attractive to gophers 
and they eat it in preference to grain or tender shoots. Go 
out into the field now and see what the gophers are doing 
to your crops— then see if it isn’t worth 75c or $1.25 to kill 
all those gophers. See if it isn’t worth while to get a poison 
that is so attractive to gophers that they will leave every- 
thing else for it— that is so powerful that the merest 
atom kills a gopher. 


There is no time to waste. Every moment that you delay now means a loss of 
money to you. Don’t let the gophers rob you of the money you have worked 
so hard for. Take the step now that will kill every gopher on your farm — 
that will save you $200 on 80 acres — $400 on 160 acres. If Mickelson’s Kill-Em- 
Quick doesn’t do everything I have promised, write to me at once and I will 
send every penny of your money back personally. Mickelson’s is not only the 

Easiest Poison To Use 

but It Is the CHEAPEST and MOST PRACTICAL. Thousands of 
farmers have tried It and all of them are high in their praise of 
what it does. 1 know it will do the same for you— I know it will 
save yon $200 on XO acres on an Investment of 75c. Ask your 
druggist for it. Don’t take a substitute. If he won't supply you 
—send me his name with your order and 1 will ship direct, ex- 
press prepaid. 

Write Me a Postal 

Let me tell you some startling facts about gophers and Mickel- 
son’s Kill-Em-Quick Gopher Poison. Let me tell you just exactly 
how to use it for best results. Address me personally for my 
book and get the facts. 


Anton Mickelson, President, MICKELSON KILL-EM-QUICK COMPANY 

1429 Washington Avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MlCKELSOIfs 

KilljkQuick 



COPherpoiSOH 


tlCKEUM KIU-EM QUICK CO. 
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fertile soil contains soil air, water, and 
some very small plants called bacteria. 

There are several different classifications 
of the soil, but one is very much more 
important than the others, so we shall only 
consider this one. This classification is 
based upon the size of the soil particles it 
contains. The size of the soil particles is 
very important because the kind and 
amount of crops which can be grown de- 
pends upon the amount of water and plant 
food which are available for the plant. 
These depend in turn upon the size of the 
soil particles. 

A sandy soil is one made up very largely 
of coarse grains. It allows water to run 
thru and evaporate from it very readily. 


Air circulated thru it freely causes humus 
to decay too rapidly. 

The soil with particles smaller than sand 
is loam. Besides being composed of small 
rock particles, loam contains a consider- 
able amount of organic matter. This 
substance is partially decayed plant or 
animal matter. Organic matter gives a 
soil a dark color. Because loam is made 
up of smaller particles than sand, and be- 
cause it contains organic matter, it holds 
water well. Air circulates thru it just 
enough to make it suitable for plant 
growth. For these as well as other 
reasons, a loam soil is usually a fertile soil, 
and is the most common, normal agricul- 
tural soil ot all soils. 


The soil with the finest soil particles is 
clay. It is so fine that there can be no 
grittiness felt when it is rubbed between 
the thumb and finger as there can be with 
the other soils. It has the feel of flour. 
Clay soils usually do not have enough or- 
ganic matter in them. Because of this 
fact and because of the fact that the par- 
ticles are so fine, clay tends to be a tight 
soil. That is, it is packed together too 
much for air and water to pass thru as 
rapidly as they should for good crop 
growth. While they do not give up water 
as does sand, yet they suffer when drouth 
comes because of the tendency to crack 
open when they get dry. 


Wonderful Kerosene Engine 

Saves Money Every Minute ! 


A Startling Success— A Success from the Start 


This amazingly light, powerful and durable engine runs 
on kerosene — just ordinary lamp oil! It is the only engine 
in the world that does it successfully. Kerosene costs about 
half as much as gasoline and the same quantity yields 

one-third more power. 

Gasoline prices are rising. Coal oil is getting cheaper. 
Thus the “Detroit” solves one of the greatest problems 
that confront the users of engines. The “Detroit” saves 


money every minute. It does the work of engines weigh- 
ing four times ae much. It runs equally well on gasoline, 
alcohol, naphtha, benzine, turpentine, distillate, s, **c. 7 
etc. It is the lightest engine of its horse power in the 
world — and the very best — bar none. You can get one of 
these wonderful engines, any size desired, on 15 Days’ Free 
Trial, direct from our great engine works. It is all com- 
plete as shipped— ready to run when uncrated. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 

Gives World’s Cheapest Power 

The “Detroit’* does everything: that any engine will do — and does it better and cheaper. 
It is mounted on skids, for easy handling. It pumps.it churns.it sprays.it saws, it threshes, it 
grinds feed and does innumerable other things. It will even light your house and barn, when 
attached to a dynamo. This is the supreme test of smooth- 
running required of any engine. Only three moving parts. 
Starts without cranking. Reverses like a steam engine. No 
cams, sprockets, gears, valves, etc., etc. 

We run every engine at the factory, and ship it in full 
running order. Our guarantee means money back if not 
found entirely satisfactory. 


2 io 24 h. p 
Every One 
a Winner 


GREAT 

SPECIAL 

OFFER 

To the first pur- 
chaser in each locality 
we offer a special in- 
troductory price on 
the Detroit Kerosene 
Engine. This offer 
will not hold good in- 
definitely. Only one 
engine sold in a neigh- 
borhood at»this price. 
We make this offer 
because the first en- 
gine creates a big sen- 
sation and brings ad- 
ditional orders from 
that locality. This is 
a grand opportunity. 
Don’t miss it. See 
coupon. 

(57) 


Thousands Already Sold — Orders Pouring In! 

When we startled the country by the announcement that a coal 
oil engine had at last been perfected, a whirlwind of sales resulted. 

Thousands of “Detroits” are now in use, and our manufacturing 
facilities are taxed to the utmost to supply them as fast as needed. 

They are winning a world-wide reputation for economy and high 
efficiency. No other engine, at any price, can compete with them 
successfully. 

Try One 15 Days— Fire It Back if Not O. K. 

We Will Refund Every Cent You Have Paid Us for the Engine 



We are 
received, on 
horse power. 


reason you are not satisfied with the engine, simply fire It 
’ jpal<* 

„ aasv to c 

with us. Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


back. We will hand your money back that you have pi 
the engine without any “back talk.” It is easy to do business 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 


Save $40 to $200 on an Engine 

We sell the entire output of our great engine worka, covering 
eight acres, direct to the actual users, at factory prices. A 
clean saving of $40 to $200 cash, depending on size of engine 
ordered. You cannot get this engine anywhere else in the 
world. Bead our Great Special Introductory Off or. 

SEND COUPON OR POSTAL 

Investigatethisamazingengineimmediately. GettheDetroit 
Engine Catalog and see how wo have entirely revolutionized 
the design and construction of engines. The low cost of the 
engine itself, the economy in fuel, the simplicity and power 
of the “DETROIT” will surprise you. Sign and mail the Coupon 
which brings Free Cutalog and Special Proposition. 

385 BELLEVUEAVENUE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Free Book and 
Introductory Offer 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 

385 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 

Dear Sirs: Please send Free Book and Special 
Introductory Offer on the Amazing: “DETROIT.” 

Name 

Town 

R.F. D. 


t 


State- 
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The main uses of the soil to the plant 
are: 

1. To furnish mineral plant food. 

2. To act as a reservoir for water. 

3. To act as a home for the roots of the 
plant. 

These functions can best be carried out 
when the soil is in a good physical condi- 
tion. This condition is brought about by 
the alternate freezing and thawing of the 
ground in the winter time, and by other 
natural agencies. Man can help these out 
a great deal by cultivation and by proper 
cropping. 

The main' effects of cultivation are: 

1. Loosens up the soil so that air and 
water can get into it. 

2. Covers up straw and other organic 
matter so it will decay. 

3. Saves moisture. 

The roots of the plant needs air as well 
as the leaves, and if it is not supplied to 
theni, most agricultural plants will not 
make a good growth. 

The effects of cultivation upon moisture 
are very important. If one will touch a 
blotter to a drop of ink, the ink is quickly 
taken up into the blotter. When the end 
of the lamp wick is put into the kerosene of 
the lamp, the whole wick soon becomes 
wet. If the kerosene is then lighted it will 
burn until none is left in the lamp, altho 
only a part of the wick was in the oil. 
When two glass tubes with small holes are 
placed so that their lower ends touch 
water, the water will rise in the tubes and 
remain there when the tubes are removed 
from the water. These instances are all 
examples of what is called the power of 
capillarity. 

Now when the surface of damp clothes 
or soil is exposed to the air and sun, it 
tends to give off moisture by evaporation. 
When the layer of soil on the surface be- 
comes dry by the water passing off into the 
air, the layer of soil next to the surface 
pasess water up to the dryer layer above. 
As the water passes up it tends to form 
little paths. The closer the soil particles 
are together the faster the water passes up, 
Now when the surface of the soil is 
cultivated, these little paths are broken 
up for awhile, and the particles of the soil 
are loosened up. Water will not pass up 
thru this layer of loose soil as it did before 
so it is saved to the plant. This loose 
layer we call the dust mulch. 

If the farmer wants the soil to give up 
its plant food to the growing plant he must 
keep the ground in the condition described 
above. All plant food the plant gets from 
the soil must first be dissolved before it 
can be taken up, so we must keep the soil 
in good shape by cultivation to bring this 
about. The amount of plant food in any 
given soil is usually somewhat limited. 
If the farmer is always taking out this 
plant food and hauling it off to town as he 
does when he sells wheat or oats, and does 
not put any back in the form of manure 
and other forms there comes a time when 


the amount of plant foods will be too small 
to give good crops. So the farmer must 
not only cultivate the soil well, but he 
should be careful with the plant food, by 
growing a rotation of crops, and by plow- 
ing under all straw and stubble and adding 
manure. 


BOY SCOUTS IN ENGLAND 

Boy scouts in England must dig a patch 
of the garden 12 square feet in size, know 
the names of a dozen plants in an ordinary 
garden, understand what is meant by 
pruning, grafting and manuring, must 
plant and grow successfully six kinds of 
vegetables or flowers from seeds or cut- 
tings, and must cut and make a walking 
stick or cut grass with a scythe under 
supervision. 


North Dakota Farmer: Fifty Cents a 
year; 3 yrs., $1.00. Agents wanted. 


LEARN WIRELESS & R. R. TELEGRAPHY! 
Shortage of fully 10.000 operators on account of 
8-hour law and extensive "wireless” develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials and positively place all stu- 
dents. when qualified Write for catalogue 
NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 

Memphis, Davenport, la., 

Columbia, S. C., Portland. Ore 


EASY? 


TO EARN- Youi choice ol 150 
V premiums for selling our Keystone 
I Easy-to-Throad Beet Quality 
1 COLD EYE NEEDLES at 5c. a 
package. With every two packages we give FREE 
t Silver Aluminum Thimble. Send name and 
address. We send, postpaid, 24 needle packages 
and za thimbles with LARCE PREMIUM BOOK. 
When sold send us $1.20 and receive premium en- 
titled to, selected from premium list. Extra pres- 
ent FREE if ordered today. Address 

Keystone Novelty Co., Box 71f> Greenville, Pa. 




HONEY 


Well ripened clove- Hon- 
ey for Sale, guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of the fin 
est quality. One 30-lb can 
II He per lb.; 2 or more cans 11c; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 He per lb. Send for price 
ist. Address 

M. V. FACEY. Preston. Fillmore Co.. Minn 



When a New Perfection 


Comes in at tHe Door 


Heat and Dirt 
at tHe AVmdow. 

What would it mean to you to have 
heat and dirt banished from your kitchen 
this summer — to be free from the blazing 
range, free from ashes and soot? 

iVew Pier/ection 

— 11 1 ■ iij r n r i — 

Oil Cook-stove 

With the New Perfection Oven, the New Perfection 
Stove is the most complete cooking device on the market. 
It is just as quick and handy, too, for washing and ironing. 


FI y Out 

THis Stove 
saves Time 
It saves Labor 
It saves Fuel 
It saves — Y O U 

Made with 1, 2 and 3 burn- 
ers, with long, enameled, tur- 
quoise-blue chimneys. Hand- 
somely finished throughout. 
The 2- and 3-burner stoves 
can be had with or without a 
cabinet top, which is fitted 
with drop shelves, towel 
racks, etc. 

All dealers carry the New 
Perfection Stove. Free Cook- 
Book with every stove. Cook- 
Book also given to anyone 
sending 5 cents to cover mail- 
ing cost. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(An Jrc’ : rij < ci j cn tic r)' f 
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Seasonable Receipts 


Baked Fish 

Take any fish weighing over two pounds, 
wipe dry, salt and pepper inside and out, 
dip in beaten egg — then roll in crumbs, 
bake for an hour — basting often with 
butter. 

Boiled Fish 

Tie the fish loosely in cheese cloth so 
they won’t fall apart, and boil for one-half 
to three-fourths hour in salt hot water to 
which has been added one-fourth cupful 
vinegar. Serve with melted butter 'w 
cream gravy poured over. 

Egg Sauce for Baked Fish 

One and one-half tablespoonfuls butter, 
one tablespoonful flour, one cupful milk, 
salt and pepper, three hard-boiled eggs. 
Melt butter, stir in flour until smooth. 
Add milk and seasoning and stir over fire 
until smooth and creamy. Chop whites 
of eggs and stir into sauce, then grate 
yolks over the top. 

Baked Cup Custard 

Six eggs, one-half cupful sugar, one 
quart new milk. Beat the eggs, add sugar 
and milk, and any flavoring. Fill the 
cups three-fourths full of custard and 
sprinkle with nutmeg. Set them in a 
moderate oven in a shallow pan half filled 
with boiling water. In about 20 minutes 
try them with a knife-blade to see if they 
are firm. Great care must be taken in 
baking custard for if left in the oven too 
long or if oven is too hot the milk will 
curdle. 

What to do with Rhubarbl 

This plant contains just the acid that the 
system needs in spring and early summer 
and should be used freely. It can also be 
utilized in many ways to give variety to 
the winter store of canned fruits. 

To Can 

Some cool day when you are going to 
have a fire for several hours. Clean and 
cut up enough rhubarb to fill a large stone 
jar or a granite kettle. Cover and place 
it in the oven and while you are about your 
other work it will be cooking without vour 
attention. It may be poured when thoro- 
ly cooked into scalded jars without adding 
sugar, and sealed for use in the winter for 
pies or to be sweetened for sauce. Or you 
may add the sugar before canning it. 
Allowing it to cook just long enough to 
thoroly dissolve the sugar. 

One can of shredded or chopped pine- 
apple added to four quarts of the rhubarb 
cooked ready for canning gives a delight- 
ful flavor. 

One quart of raspberries added to two 
or three quarts of rhubarb makes another 
pleasant variety. Some also add blue- 
berries to the rhubarb. 

Mock Lemon Pie 

Chop enough rhubarb to make a good 


cupful. Beat the yolks of three eggs with 
one cup of sugar and a heaping teaspoon 
of flour. Stir the rhubarb into this and 
bake in one crust. When done cover with 
maringue made of the whites. 

Pie Plant Conserve 
(Very nice) 

Ten cupfuls pie plant, eight cupfuls 
sugar, three oranges, juice and rind, one 
lemon, pulp and juice only, one-fourth 
pound almonds blanched and chopped 
fine^, a little salt. Boil the orange rind in 
diree different waters; chop fine and add to 
the above. Boil the whole twenty-five 
minutes. 

Lhubarb Charlotte 

Stew rhubarb slowly until it can be 
pressed thru a sieve. For each pint 
allow one cupful of sugar, and one-third 
box of gelatine dissolved in just enough 
cold water to cover; then add the fruit, 
and when nearly cold and commencing 
to jelly add-one-third its bulk of stiffly 
whipped cream. Turn into a wet 
mold and set in a cold place to harden. 
By omitting the cream and adding the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs to 
this mixture it becomes a sponge. 

Rhubarb Jelly and Whipped Cream 

Skin and cut one pound of rhubarb 
into small pieces, put in a saucepan with 
one cup sugar and one pint water. Cook 
until soft but not broken. Soak two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine in one-half 
cupful of cold water until soft, then add 
the hot rhubarb, with two tablespoonfuls- 
of lemon juice. Place in a mold and 
thoroly chill. Serve in squares with 
whipped cream or a soft custard. 

/allied Veal 

Take three or four pounds of lean veal 
and boil it in a very little water until 
tender. Pick it very fine; put in a mold; 
season with salt and pepper to taste. 
Put over it a layer of chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs; add the water in which the 
veal was boiled and set in a cold place to 
jelly. 

ice Cream 

Scald (not boil) three pints of milk and 
one and one-half cups sugar. When cold 
add one quart of cream and the whites of 
three eggs beaten stiff. Flavor to taste 
and freeze. If your cream is not rich, add 
a level tablepsoon of gelatine, previously 
soaked, to the scalding milk. 

Ice Cream 

One quart of cream, one pint of milk, 
one and one-half cups of sugar, two eggs. 
Flavor to taste. Put into the freezer and 
freeze. 

Frozen Pudding 

Mix together one cup of maple syrup, 
yolks of four eggs. Let come to a boil 
until it thickens. Let this cool. Then 


add two cups of whipped cream. Beat all 
together good, then add whites of eggs, put 
this into freezer, pack like ice cream, but do 
not turn can, only stir pudding once in a 
while until frozen. This can be made day 
before using. 

Soft Ginger Bread 
One cup of sugar, butter the size of an 
egg, two eggs, one cup of molasses, one 
cup of sour milk or cream, one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, two teaspoonfuls each of 
cinnamon and cloves, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of soda. Mix to the con- 
sistency of cup cake. 

Egg Souffle* 

Three eggs beaten separately. Add 
gradually to the yolks five tablespoons 
sifted flour, alternate with one pint milk, 
and little salt. Beat till perfectly smooth, 
then stir in beaten whites. Pour into a 
small baking dish, and bake 20 minutes. 

Scotch Woodcock 
Three-fourths tablespoon butter, three- 
fourths tablespoon flour one-eighth tea- 
spoon salt, little white pepper, two hard 
boiled eggs, one-half cup thin cream or 
milk. Melt the butter, add the flour, salt 
and pepper, then the cream gradually. 
Add eggs chopped fine. Let heat until 
it thickens. Serve on toast. 

Macaroni 

Boil in salted water for twenty minutes, 
two-thirds of a cup of macaroni, broken in 
pieces. Make a cream sauce of two even 
tablespoons butter, two even tablespoons 
flour, one-pint of sweet milk. When 
smooth like gravy add four tablespoons of 
grated cheese and one egg. Stir in the 
macaroni. Put in a baking-dish, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and brown in the oven. 


BAKER’S 

Breakfast Cocoa 

Is of Unequaled Quality 



Registered 
U. S. Fat. Oft, 


For delicious nat- 
ural flavor, deli- 
cate aroma, ab- 
solute purity 
and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 

Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 

53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 

Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 
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Why “Mound City” House 
Paint HOLDS Its Gloss 


TirHY do you see so many dull, 
* * faded-looking houses? 

The trouble with such houses is that they are Oil- 
hungry. They are painted with a paint that has not 
enough Linseed Oil in it— a paint that never could 
have enough Oil in it on account of the character of 
the pigments used. 

The best Paint must do two things. It must preserve and beautify. 
Do you know that Linseed Oil is the great preservative in Paint and 
that if it were not for the sake of appearance, you could give your 
house a coat of pure Linseed Oil, and it would be protected? 

The solid part of Paint (Strictly Pure White Lead, Strictly Pure Zinc, and, in 
some Paints, baser metals) acts as beautifier only. 

Strictly Pure Zinc absorbs more Oil than any other pigment and that is the reason 
for its use in Horse Shoe Paint. WHITE LEAD is used for its covering qualities, 
and ZINC for its Oil- carrying capacity. 

And Oil-carrying capacity is what your Paint must have if your property is to 
be protected. 

Horse Shoe Paint, while it covers and beautifies the surface thoroughly, is made 
of pigments that carry so much oil, that the first coat satisfies the oil -hunger of 
the wood leaving the second coat to gloss, harden, protect, and beautify. 

That’s why Mound City Horse Shoe Brand House 
Paint HOLDS its gloss. 


Mound City Paint Color Co. 

GOOD MAKERS OF GOOD PAINTS 

St. Louis, U. S. A. 

WM. H. GREGG, Jr., Vice-President E. H. DYER, Secretary 


NORRIS B. GREGG. President 


'"VbKsmr OF NORTH DH2CSS 
ALLENDALE BRANCH 
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10,000 Cars at $1,055 

To Introduce Reo tKe Fifth 


TO THE THOUSANDS WHO ARE 
BUYING 

I am not writing this to sell more 
cars. The present demand taxes our 
utmost capacity. And the cars in use 
will sell our future output better than 
words of mine. 

In all my experience of 25 years 
I have never seen a success like 
that of Reo the Fifth. I have never 
seen a car so popular. 

What I have to say now is to 
you who are buying, largely through 
faith in me. 

I want you to know that, despite 
this rush, there are hundreds of us 
watching every car. We are giv- 
ing more than we promised. 

And you who took my word — 
who are buying first — are getting 
an underprice. 

JUST THE START 

Reo the Fifth is not built for a 
season. The present demand is just 
the beginning. 

This car, remember, is the final 
result of 25 years spent in car build- 
ing. It marks my limit — the very 
best I can do. And no car of the 
future can greatly improve on it. 

The cars we sell now are sent 
out to sell others — to create reputa- 
tion for Reo the Fifth. And you 
may be sure that not a car goes out 
until we know it is utterly perfect. 

OUR COSTLY CARE 

We analyze the steel that goes 
into this car. Every part is inspected 
over and over. Every part with a 
flaw is rejected. 

Every important part is put to 
radical test before it goes into the 
car. 

The engines are tested for 48 
hours. The finished cars are given 

R. M. Owen & Co., 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 

more severe try-outs than in any 
other factory I know. 

Parts are ground over and over 
to get utter exactness. Absolute si- 
lence in every part is demanded. 

Each body is finished in 17 coats. 
The upholstering is perfect. To every 
part we give the final touch, regardless 
of time or cost. 

For each of these cars is a salesman. 
Each will tell to hundreds of people 
the story of Reo the Fifth. And all 
our success in the future depends on 
the tale they tell. 

THE UNDERPRICE 

There was never a car so under- 
priced as Reo the Fifth at $1,055. 
Every man knows this who makes 
any comparison. 

This price is ridiculous. It is too 
low to endure. The coming ad- 
vance in the cost of materials is 
bound to send it soaring. 

But we are content to sell 10,000 
cars without regard to profit. So 
the present price will doubtless con- 
tinue during the spring demand. 

It goes to original buyers — to the 
men who first come to this car. And 
they will create our future market. 
Their cars will be our future ad- 
vertisements. 

You early buyers are getting an 
inside price, and I am glad to know 
it. But men who expect the pres- 
ent price to continue are bound to 
be disappointed. 

THE CENTER CONTROL 

This Year’s Best Innovation 

The success of Reo the Fifth is 
largely due to our new center con- 
trol. Here, for the first time, we 
get rid of all side levers. Both 
doors in front are clear. 


All the gear shifting is done by 
moving this center lever less than 
three inches, in each of four direc- 
tions. It is done with the right 
hand. 



Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, one of which also operates 
the clutch. 

This arrangement permits of the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to the 
cars he passes and on the up side of 
the road. 

The old side drive will appear 
very awkward when you once see 
this. 

1,000 DEALERS 

Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers 
in a thousand towns, so everyone 
can easily see it. 

Our catalog shows the various bodies 
and gives every detail. Ask us to 
mail it to you. Address 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 



30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel Base — 
112 Inches 
Wheels — 

34 Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed — 

45 Miles per 
Hour 

Made with 2, 

4 and 5 Pas- 
senger Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price.We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer — all for $100 extra. Self-Starter, if wanted $20 extra 


